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Foreword 


The National Council of Women was founded in 1896, and from the 
beginning has had as one of its basic objectives the achievement of 
equal pay for equal work, and equal opportunity for women. Members 
of N.C.W. responded to the setting up of the Commission of Inquiry 
into Equal Pay in 1971 by contributing enthusiastically to a submission 
to the Commission. Since the Equal Pay Act was passed, they have 
turned their attention more particularly to the situation of women in 
employment and the opportunities open to them. N.C.W. has also given 
much thought to the social implications of the increasing numbers of 
married women and mothers in the work force, and to the position of 
the one income family. 

Our aim is to work for the advancement of all women and for the 
social well being of the community as a whole, and we also try to keep 
our members informed on current social issues. We are very conscious 
that the women who work in the labour force, the women who prefer 
to devote all their time to their families and those who do voluntary 
work in the community, all have special needs which require both 
intensive investigation and responsible action. 

This report incorporates the result of a survey undertaken in 1973, 
the year when the first step towards equal pay was taken. It also 
includes illustrative material from other countries, facts, comments, and 
discussion points about New Zealand women who work, whether in the 
home, the community or in paid employment. Opinions expressed 
cannot be those of the National Council of Women, whose membership 
is so large and varied that many diverse views are held on any one of 
these topics—the views are the responsibility of the N.C.W. Standing 
Committee on the Status of Women, and its conveners. The authors 
have, however, tried to point up objectively some of the issues which 
face women today in an endeavour to stimulate discussion. N.C.W. 
feels that women themselves must recognise the significance of the 
decisions they make, and must themselves be sufficiently well informed 
to take part in influencing public policies. 

This booklet is not the work of ‘experts’. It is rather a co-operative 
effort by the ordinary members of N.C.W., with expert help. We are 
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happy to record our thanks to members of the Education, Psychology, 
Geography, and especially the Economics Departments of the University 
of Otago. 

Members of the Status of Women Committee in Dunedin worked 
long and hard and cheerfully, while advice and assistance at every 
stage, from the first draft of the questionnaire to the last draft of the 
report were received from experts, colleagues and friends too numerous 
to mention. Although the Society for Research on Women in New 
Zealand did not feel able to help at the national level, individual 
members gave valued and valuable assistance, especially with the inter- 
viewing in Wellington and a variety of exacting tasks in Dunedin. 

Much appreciated financial help came from the McKenzie Trust, to 
whom we express our sincere thanks. 

Finally and most importantly, the whole survey would not have been 
possible without the 19 N.C.W. branches which carried out the inter- 
viewing in their areas. It was truly a team effort. We thank them all. 


MIRIAM DELL, 
National President. 


‘All human beings are born free and equal in dignity and rights.’ 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights 


‘There should be equality of Opportunity to share the responsibilities 
to society as well as its privileges and prerogatives.’ 
Canada: Royal Commission on the Status of Women 


‘I think it can be said with certainty that our society would not be 
as it is, if in the course of the last half century, women had occupied 
a larger number of positions in government and industry. Would we, 
for example be experiencing to-day the same threat of environmental] 
pollution which is largely attributable to a male-dominated technology.’ 


Pierre E. Trudeau, 3rd March 1971 


‘The aim of the enquiry has been not directly to determine policy— 
this would be to go beyond a factual answer to the questions set—but 
to light up in a factual way the issues which must be faced... .” 


M. P. Fogarty: Sex, Career and Family, p. 34 


‘Whereas prejudices and outmoded customs act as barriers to the full 
realisation of women’s basic rights which should be respected and 
fostered as part of our Nation’s commitment to human dignity, freedom 

and democracy... .’ 
J. F. Kennedy, 14th December 1961: Order establishing the 
Commission on the Status of Women 


‘Institutions, books, education, society, all go on training human beings 
for the old, long after the new has come; much more so when it is 
only coming. But the true virtue of human beings is fitness to live 
together as equals, claiming for themselves nothing but what they as 
freely concede to anyone else. 

John Stuart Mill 


Introduction 


There is much talk these days about women’s rights, stimulated largely 
by the passing of the Equal Pay Act of 1972, followed by the Parlia- 
mentary Select Committee on Women’s Rights in 1974; and the topic 
will be very much in the news in 1975, designated by the United Nations 
as International Women’s Year. Groups of all kinds have been active, 
from the most extreme and vocal, demanding instant equality, to those 
who are beginning to feel that there is more in this than at first meets 
the eye. Equal pay was one goal to work for, and now we’ve got it— 
or at least the law has been passed. Women have always known that it 
would lose much of its force unless the twin goal of equal opportunity 
was also achieved, and that is where their efforts must now be directed. 
But this is not all. Real equality of opportunity must apply to women 
in all spheres of life; and equal rights for men and women must be 
matched by equal responsibilities. 

The increase in the number of women in the work force—the increase 
being made up almost entirely of married women—has raised a whole 
host of questions relating to women at work, women at home, women 
who combine the two roles, and those who, notwithstanding these 
responsibilities, also do voluntary work for the community. Their needs 
often appear to be conflicting, and many men and women are reluctant 
to abandon old-established positions and to work constructively for 
change. Can the needs of all sections of the community be reconciled? 
How much responsibility should society take for the care of children? 
What is the cost of equality to the consumer, the taxpayer and the 
individual? These and other questions demand the urgent attention 
of all responsible men and women, so that progress can be controlled 
and we do not drift into problems through lack of forethought. 

The Status of Women Committee of the National Council of Women 
undertook a survey in October 1973 of women aged between 20 and 70, 
to find out some of the views of women themselves at this period of 
change; most of our questions, but not all, were concerned with women 
who work for pay. (For details of the sample see Appendix 1.) The 
results of the survey are accompanied by relevant statistics and dis- 
cussion of the points raised in the hope of stimulating further discussion 
among readers. 
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Recent Changes in the Labour Force 


For some years the proportion of the total population which is gainfully 
employed has been growing smaller. Just over a third of the population 
is supporting the rest. There are two main reasons for this—the increased 
time which young people, especially boys, spend in being educated, 
which keeps them out of the work force in youth, and our higher life 
expectancy which has increased the number of persons in the retired 
category. Although there was a slight proportional increase in the work 
force shown in the 1971 census, this was only because there were fewer 
children to be supported—which means that in several years’ time there 
will be fewer people of working age. 

Although men and women are very evenly balanced in the population, 
it has been customary for male workers to outnumber greatly the 
females. This was natural when families were large and the man was 
regarded as the sole breadwinner whose duty was to support his wife 
and family, and when most women gave up their jobs on marriage. The 
idea of the husband as sole supporter, though still strongly held in some 
quarters, is gradually weakening in law and practice, as marriage comes 
more and more to be regarded as a partnership. The average number of 
children per family has decreased (from over four at the turn of the 
century to 2.36 in 1971) and maternal obligations have lessened, so that 
married women have been returning to the work force in increasing 
numbers. 

In the period between the 1966 and 1971 censuses the female work 
force increased by 19%, whereas the male work force increased by 5.3% 
—a quite remarkable difference. If we compare figures for the last 20 
years, we find that in 1971 23.3% of all women were working, com- 
pared with 17.8% in 1951, so that women’s share of the total work 
force has risen from 23.2% to 28%. 


LABOUR FORCE (Official figures) 


1951 1951 
Other , 
17.5% : 
1971 1971 
Married | Other 
Wome Nomen Men 72% Working 32.3% Not Working 67.7% 
Diagram 1 Men and Women Diagram 2 Married Women 


These changes have occurred before, and independently of, the intro- 
duction of equal pay. They will probably continue, perhaps at an 
accelerated rate. What sort of a situation does this create? 

Many countries are realising that they need to utilise the talents and 
work capabilities of the whole population, not just the male section of it, 
and are making great efforts to see that women get the opportunity to 
contribute to the economy according to their talents. Attempts to solve 
labour shortages by importing labour can create more problems than 
they solve. Great strains can be placed on public services such as 
housing, education and health. Women can often fill the jobs available, 
but they no longer want to be regarded only as an auxiliary force, paid 
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less, given the less interesting jobs, given fewer opportunities for promo- 
tion and dismissed first in times of recession. 

Some employers have felt women to be of secondary importance— 
‘makeshift men’ for when the real article is not available—and have 
treated them as such. Employers are of course in business to make 
money; they have the risks and responsibilities as well as the profits. 
We may ask if they are really getting the most value out of the women 
they employ. This is to put it at the commercial level of profit and loss, 
disregarding for the moment the legitimate wishes of women to be treated 
on an equal footing with men, and to have the satisfaction of making 
a worthwhile contribution to the life of the community. 

Putting women on an equal footing with men should not necessarily 
entail fitting them into male work patterns. A British investigation into 
making it easier for women to combine domestic responsibilities and a 
career pinpointed this problem: ‘. . . since all members of the Service 
are treated on a basis of equality, the conditions of service ought to 
reflect the different social patterns under which most men and women 
live their lives. For a woman this pattern is likely to include the main 
work of running a home for herself and her family, bearing and bringing 
up children and—whether she is married or single—a large share of 
responsibility for dependants or relatives who are old or ill.” (The 
employment of women in the Civil Service, p. 7). 

Part-time work, maternity leave, training, provision of positions of 
responsibility for women returning to work, promotion, unpaid leave— 
both long-term and in the school holidays—are all considered in this 
report. Its object was not solely to concentrate on the question of 
equality but to focus attention on the loss of many valuable trained 
women who left to bring up their families—a loss the Service could 
ill afford. 

We shall find that these same problems exist in New Zealand. Half- 
hearted attempts have been made to deal with some of them, but the 
submissions to the Women’s Rights Committee have shown how much 
still needs to be done. The Report and recommendations of this 
Committee are awaited with great interest, as they will set the pattern 
for future developments. 
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Women in Employment 


In New Zealand as a whole the Female Labour Force Participation Rate 
—the percentage of women aged between 15 and 64 who are working— 
was 35.4 in 1966 and by 1971 had risen to 38.9. Although comparisons 
must be treated with some caution, the rates quoted in the International 
Labour Office Year Book for 1970 were: Britain 50.1; France 43.5; 
U.S.A. (estimated) 42.4; Australia 40.1. Growth in New Zealand has 
been greater than expected. Department of Labour estimates did not 
reckon on the rate reaching 38.6 until 1978. 

In our survey sample the age range was 20-70, and 353 out of the 
799 were working. If we exclude the seven women working in the 64-70 
age group, the percentage working at the time of the survey was 43, 
rather higher than the national average. If we also exclude the nine 
seasonal and 80 casual workers, the percentage drops to 32, lower than 
the national average. In the cities with a population of over 20,000, 44% 
of all women work (41% in Dunedin, 42% Christchurch, 48% Welling- 
ton and 41% Auckland), compared with 50% in the towns (1—20,000) 
and 40% in the rural areas. 


Working Working 
43% 73% 


‘Married Women Single Women 
Working Working 
33% 64% 

Widows Separated 


Diagram 3 Marital Status of Working Women 


Two factors must be noted here—the survey did not include the 
economically active 15-20 age group, and the official figures are based 
on full-time workers, defined as those working 20 hours or more a week. 
Our respondents worked a variety of hours. 
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Hours of Work 


Of the 264 women working regularly, 241 were working a set number 
of hours a week. The others’ hours varied. 


TABLE 1 — HOURS OF WORK 


Women working regularly All working women 
(incl. seasonal and casual) 


No. es No. % 

0-10 hours 20 8 43 12 
11-20 38 14 46 13 
21-30 29 11 39 11 
31-40 92 35 114 32 
40+ 62 23 74 21 
varied 23 9 37 11 
264 100 353 100 


Women were asked if the hours were suitable or if they would have 
preferred longer or shorter hours. Only two women working under 30 
hours a week said they would have liked shorter hours and one woman 
longer hours. Over 30 hours a week there was a change. Nine women 
working 31-40 hours would have preferred shorter hours and 13 working 
over 40 hours, or 12% of all workers. No-one wanted longer hours. 

Of the 75 mothers with pre-school children who were working, 69 
were satisfied with their hours; likewise 124 of the 135 mothers with 
primary school children, and 80 of the 85 mothers with secondary school 
children. 


TABLE 2 — HOURS WORKED BY MOTHERS 


Women with pre-school children With secondary children 
With primary children 


Hours Reg. Seas. Cas. Reg. Seas. Cas. Reg. Seas. Cas. 


0-10 5 Z 7 11 2 11 5 — + 
11-20 8 — 3 19 — 3 16 — y 
21-30 3 — 4 9 — 6 15 1 2 
3140 7 — 23 — 11 16 — Z 
40+ a 3 2 20 3 4 11 — 2 
varied 6 — 3 8 — 2 6 1 2 

38 e | 32 90 i 40 69 2 14 


Women with children must have worked long hours in their two jobs, 
inside and outside the home. The great majority were satisfied with their 
hours of work, though this may simply mean that they felt they could 
do nothing about it. Others may have shared the attitude of the woman 
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in her forties with a primary school child, who worked over 40 hours a 
week in a greengrocery partnership with her husband. When asked if 
her hours were suitable, she replied They have to be. 

Our attitudes to working hours are conditioned by what is normal 
for the majority of workers, who work from 8-4.30 or 9-5, a forty hour 
week which is supposed to provide a living wage. There are many 
people who have to work outside these hours, especially when service 
to the public cannot be completed in this time, e.g. milk and postal 
delivery, office cleaning, transport services, to name but a few. If work 
outside ‘normal hours’ is acceptable to so many people, why is it that 
employers regard working hours that are below the norm with so much 
suspicion? No doubt it is administratively tidier to have all their 
employees starting and finishing at the same time. But hotel keepers 
and railway officials, amongst others, have to organise their staffs on a 
24 hours basis. Is it the unions which are a stumbling block? Is it 
really necessary that rules made long ago to control conditions in the 
manufacturing industries should apply to all employment? 

Part-time jobs, the sharing of full-time jobs, and flexible hours have 
advantages for all workers, male and female, but they are especially 
attractive to married women. If married women are to be actively 
recruited by employers (as they are at present) concessions in the matter 
of hours should be genuinely offered. For the majority of women with 
children, working a full 40 hour week on top of household responsibili- 
ties is too much. Some women have the strength and stamina to do it, 
but others would be wise to recognise their es limitations and 
press for more reasonable hours. 


Part-time Work 


The Society for Research on Women in New Zealand found that most 
employers were not keen to take on part-time workers for full-time 
vacancies, but when they had done so out of necessity they found that 
they had a wider range of applicants to choose from, and the work 
could often be done satisfactorily. (Employers’ Attitudes, p. 63.) 
Employers maintain that it is more expensive to employ part-time 
staff. Administrative expenses are increased, and sometimes wages are 
as well. To protect the position of full-time workers some awards lay 
down that part-time workers must be given proportionally more than 
those who work full-time. This may suffice to discourage some em- 
ployers from employing part-timers. One solution might be to stipulate 
that people wanting part-time work for their own convenience should 
not have this extra, whereas those working part-time for the employer’s 
convenience should receive it. There is really no reason why part-time 
workers should not be given proportional sickness and holiday benefits, 
also pension and superannuation rights, if part-time workers were seen 
as a regular part of the work force, and not just as a temporary 
expedient. When it is convenient for employers to hire part-timers, e.g. 
at shop rush-hours, as tea ladies or cleaners, they do so and save 
considerably by not having to pay a worker a full day’s wage for a few 
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hours’ work. It would surely be reasonable for employers to offer this 
concession when it would be convenient for the employee. 

The matter of part-time work has not yet been tackled with any vigour 
in spite of recommendations by the National Development Conference, 
by the National Advisory Council on the Employment of Women and 
many women’s organisations. A recent British publication (see p. 13) 
has described it as ‘. . . the most important and far reaching issue to be 
considered.’ The submission of the Council for Equal Pay and Oppor- 
tunity to the Women’s Rights Select Committee stated: ‘At the present 
time, the state’s attitude to part-time employment appears to be more 
inflexible than that of the private sector . . .’ (p. 2). Maybe action should 
start here! 


Split Work 


Split work is the sharing of a position between two workers. It is of 
course common in retailing and nursing (although few people would 
recognise it under this name) and in other work where one worker cannot 
work long enough hours to fulfil the needs of the employer. It is some- 
times used when schoolchildren or students replace working mothers in 
the school holidays, but real split work is not yet common. It is more 
difficult to apply to manufacturing where continuous process work is 
involved, but its potential has not yet been fully explored, and there 
are many jobs where it could be used with benefit to both employers 
and employees. 


Glide-time or Flexible Hours 


This system is being tried out overseas, and there have been a few 
experiments in New Zealand. The working day of a firm or establish- 
ment is longer than normal, and the employees can choose (within limits) 
how they make up their working time. The details vary. Some firms 
insist that employees work 40 hours each week, others allow the average 
of 40 hours to be reached over a four-week period. Depending on the 
type of work, employees may be required to work a block or ‘core’ of 
hours at mid-day, with optional working at either end of the day. For 
example if the firm’s day is from 8 to 6, employees would have to work 
from 10-4, but could make up the additional two hours at either end 
of the day. The system is capable of many variations, and most trials 
have been received enthusiastically by workers, who are no longer tied 
to the strict routine or set hours and can take a few hours or a day off, 
provided they make up the time within the set period. Once it is recog- 
nised that boredom of workers and their frustration at being tied to 
the job could be alleviated by this more flexible approach, more 
employers might be encouraged to experiment. 

Some Public Service Departments have lately been examining the 
possibilities of glide time. The State Advances Corporation, the head 
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office of State Insurance, the Wellington district office of the Public Trust 
and State Services Commission staff employed in the Reserve Bank 
building have successfully carried out experiments; heads of staff are 
surprised at the extent to which workers have taken advantage of the 
staggered hours. There has been a marked rise in staff morale, and work 
output has remained constant. (Otago Daily Times, 30th May 1974) 
One of the reasons for women’s failure to achieve their full potential 
in the work force has been the inability of employers to recognise that 
many women need a different pattern from the rigid 5-day 40-hour week. 
Women need more flexibility than men, although men could benefit from 
flexibility too. When many wives are working, some husbands might 
appreciate a 6-hour day—it could even help reduce the incidence of 
heart and coronary troubles in middle-aged males. Will anarchy result 
if workers are given more choice? The unions have done little to 
encourage part-time work. Would they be happy to experiment with the 
compression of the working week into fewer than five days? In any 
case, many awards stipulate that work must be done within certain 
hours, and no progress can be made here until the awards are altered. 


What Kind of Job? 


Women were asked what job they were doing now, or what had been 
their job when they had worked. Thirty-four women had never worked, 
and nine did not answer, so this question was answered by 756 women. 


TABLE 3 — OCCUPATIONS 


No. 6 

Higher e.g. Doctor, lawyer, chief librarian, 
professional and public accountant, teacher (school, 
administrative university etc.) af 8 
Lower professional, Accountant, secretary, computer 
technical and programmer, journalist, librarian, 
executive music teacher, radiographer, social 

worker 59 8 
Clerical and highly Bank clerk, clerk, telegraphist, 
skilled tele-typist, stenographer, nurse, 

shop or restaurant proprietor 245 32 
Skilled Cook, hairdresser, tailor, sewer, 

dressmaker, upholsterer 77 10 
Semi-skilled Waitress, postman, taxi-driver, 

shop assistant, delivery driver, 

garage attendant, textile worker 151 20 
Unskilled Office girl, cleaner, domestic servant, 

kitchen hand, factory hand (inc. food 

processing, light manufacturing) 167 2a 

756 100 
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How Long Did They Work? 


It is sometimes assumed that most women have a short working life 
and do not stay long in one job. The table below gives some figures 
obtained from the survey. The highest age groups (over 50 years) had 
the greatest proportion—81%—of those who had never worked, but 
also 80% of those who had worked over 20 years. Almost half of the 
women working at the time the survey was taken had had their present 
job between one and five years, but over one third of these had a total 
working life of over 10 years. 


TABLE 4 — TABLE 5 — 
YEARS WORKED FOR PAY TIME IN PRESENT JOB 
(all women) (working women) 
No. % No. % 
Under 1 year 23 3 Under 6 months 45 12 
1-5 years 195 25 6-12 months 36 11 
6-10 244 30 1-5 years 165 47 
11-20 195 24 6-10 53 15 
20+ 93 12 10+ 52 15 
Never worked JT 5 Not specified 2 — 
Not specified 12 1 —_- — 
—_ 1» —— 353 100 
799 100 —_ —s —— 


Reasons for Working 


When women who were working were asked why they did so, financial 
and social motivations were almost equally important. Only two women 
thought it was more worth while with equal pay. Table 6 summarises 
the reasons for working given by women in different marital circum- 
stances and with children of varying ages. 


TABLE 6 — REASONS FOR WORKING 


(percentages) 
5 B x= 
5 5 #3 g 
aa 2 5 & a 3 
is Aa q 
ce & a 3 - é Fy 
: 4 8 6 § § =£ 8 
All women (353) 32 9 27 k — 8 19 
Single women (38) 74 — 8 — — 5 13 
Married women (279) 22 11 32 6 9 20 
Widows (21) 50 9 14 4 — — 23 
Separated (14) 92 — 8 — — — — 
With pre-schoolers (75) 29 13 21 1 1 8 ie 
With primary (135) 31 9 26 3 1 7 Za 
With secondary (85) 25 8 36 9 — 5 17 


‘Other’ reasons given by women with no dependent children included 
helping their husbands, To buy things for the house, or Working on 
doctor’s advice. Single women felt their careers were all important, and 
some widows worked partly for money and partly for interest. One had 
to support three cats and a dog—surely this could also be described as 
working for companionship. 

Half of those with pre-schoolers worked in their husband’s or family’s 
business; some—nurse, teacher, librarian, shop assistant—had been 
asked to Help out, and a couple worked at home. Three gave Interest 
plus money as a reason. One woman who boarded farmworkers and 
also had primary schoolchildren reckoned she worked over 40 hours a 
week. One woman was a beauty consultant, had reached a position of 
responsibility in her chosen career, and said she worked for Stimulation, 
as did one of the teachers. 

Helping in the husband’s or family’s business was again the chief 
reason given by mothers with older children. There were also some who 
enjoyed their work, valued the stimulation or Agreed to help out. 
Whereas one of the women with younger children working in her 
husband’s business would rather have stopped at home with her children, 
one of the women with older children said she liked working with her 
husband and Sharing his interests. One woman would have liked to 
have more children, but said We can’t live on one wage. 

In fact it is very difficult to disentangle women’s motives for working. 
Men, who take the companionship of the working world for granted, 
often do not realise until a spell of sickness or perhaps retirement cuts 
them off from their working contacts, how lonely a woman can be who 
is confined to the house most of the time. In New Zealand we pride 
ourselves on our social security system, and some people are apt to 
query the necessity for mothers with family responsibilities to go out to 
work. There is the Family Benefit, the Widow’s Benefit, the Domestic 
Purposes Benefit, though none of these seems quite adequate as a sole 
source of income. In any case, although some mothers can find happiness 
in devoting all their attention to their children, others find that the 
companionship and discipline of outside employment can help their 
family relationships. There are also those who have trained for a job 
and have a high degree of commitment to it. These women may not 
find it easy to give up their work and prospects of advancement when 
they have children, and the decision is made harder when their skills are 
in demand in the community. The number of women with small children 
who said they were Helping out suggests that many women feel that 
their ability to serve the community or help others is as important as 
the monetary factor, and we should be thankful that this is the case. 

Some of the reasons given for working appeared again when we asked 
what women felt was of most value in their working life. 36% said they 
liked the work, 17% each mentioned pay, companionship, and indepen- 
dence. Apart from very few who gave the hours and holidays as their 
answer, the remaining 11% gave other reasons. 

Interest in people was important to many, who enjoyed meeting all 
kinds—It stops you being ‘one-eyed’; Develops tolerance of other people. 
A further group felt their reward was in caring for the sick or unfortun- 
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ate Helping unhappy people. A number enjoyed their sense of achieve- 
ment, the challenge to do well and the mental stimulation. Some recorded 
the pleasure of working with their husbands, Sharing the responsibilities 
of the family with the husband and achieving Husband’s co-operation in 
the home. Experience and interest were listed by others, as were 
Involvement in the community, and Fuller life and broader outlook. A 
couple who had been manpowered into uncongenial jobs during the 
war had hated work, but one admitted the experience had been valu- 
able. Two respondents found it impossible to answer—A_ ridiculous 


question said one of them! 
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Women at Home 


Many mothers, however, feel that their contribution to society is better 
made by looking after their families and not taking up paid employment 
while their children are small. The existing financial gap between the 
income of the family where the wife works, and where she does not, will 
be increased as equal pay is achieved. At a time when family expenses 
are high and family responsibilities heavy, great pressure is put on 
mothers to work when work is readily available. Some women will find 
it difficult to decide if their companionship and care are worth more to 
their children than extra toys, better holidays, new clothes or a car. Is 
there any real freedom of choice if financial problems are uppermost? 

There is a full discussion on pp. 56-68 of the provision of care for 
pre-school and school-age children, and of maternity leave. Here we 
want to make the point that this is an area where care must be taken 
not to create two classes, the privileged and the under-privileged—the 
opportunity for children to have pre-school care should not be made 
dependent on the mother working. The problem is not an easy one to 
solve. If we maintain that private centres will cater for those people 
who can afford to pay, and official centres will take those who have 
special needs or who can’t afford to pay, are we not setting up distinc- 
tions based on income which are foreign to the New Zealand way of 
life? 


A Mother-at-home Allowance? 


The proposal to give an allowance to mothers of young children in 
recognition of their service to the community first received prominence 
in New Zealand at the time of the Royal Commission of Inquiry into 
Social Security, 1969-1972. The Commission’s Report did not recom- 
mend such an allowance, considering the time was not opportune, and 
preferring to give priority to increasing the family benefit. The members 
did give serious consideration to the many submissions put forward on 
this subject, ‘found the concept of a mothers allowance attractive’, apart 
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from the cost to the taxpayer, and thought it possible that a solution 
would be found within the family benefit system (Report, p. 235). Since 
1972 there has been a rapid increase in the number of married women 
going to work, and many of the submissions to the Select Committee on 
Women’s Rights have advocated such an allowance—mainly for the 
mothers of young children who do not work for pay. 

Rather than call this a Mother-at-Home allowance, could this not be 
named a Family-at-Home or a Family Responsibility allowance, to show 
that it includes not only the mothers caring for very young children, 
but the women looking after the sick, the elderly, the handicapped and 
the disabled? As the National Council of Women points out in its sub- 
mission to the Select Committee on Women’s Rights, these women, 
whose numbers are not known, have the added burden of feeling that 
not many people know or care what happens to them. Most women 
accept this responsibility lovingly and gladly, but this does not release 
society as a whole from its obligation to provide all feasible relief for 
them. There is a further reference to this on pp. 69-70. 


Voluntary Organisations 


We have seen that many women say that they work for interest or 
companionship. If this is more important to them than money, they may 
decide to join one or more of the wide range of voluntary organisations 
rather than take up paid employment. Not all of these are of direct 
service to the community, but it often happens that women who take 
up a sporting, cultural or social activity go on to community work. 
Women play a large part in such activities as Meals on Wheels, the 
Red Cross, services for crippled children, the handicapped and the 
elderly, the Plunket Society, and the St. John Ambulance Association. 

As a result of the flexibility of voluntary organisations, which is one 
of their main advantages, they are not always easy to classify, and it is 
difficult to get figures of people involved on a national scale. For 
instance, with Meals on Wheels, there is no unified system—in some 
places the meals have to be cooked as well as delivered, in others 
Hospital Board employees do the cooking and only the drivers are 
voluntary. Red Cross records do not show how many of their 24,000 
financial members do any voluntary work, or how much; and in addition, 
some women who help as volunteers are not actually Red Cross 
members. Appendix 3 gives details of the societies in two areas. 

Some of these organisations have expressed fears that the rising 
numbers of women at work will mean a decrease in the number of 
women available to do unpaid work. Their existing members are getting 
older and there are fewer younger women coming along to replace them. 
Equal pay may—or may not—make a difference here. National Council 
of Women Branches set out to discover more about the organisations 
in their own districts, but it will be some years before any trend to 
decreased membership, and therefore decreased service, can be estab- 
lished. New Zealand has a fine record in voluntary service, and it would 
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be a great pity if this were to die out and be completely replaced by 
official paid work. The cost to the country would be enormous, and it 
would also be to the detriment of women themselves. It is not only 
older women, but also young mothers without the time to take up a 
paid job, who can gain an outside, adult, companionship and a feeling 
of confidence by helping others. 
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Equal Pay 


Do women in employment and women at home hold widely differing 
views on matters of principle affecting women? We thought it would 
be interesting to find out what women in different circumstances thought 
about equal pay. 

The great majority of the survey sample (649 women) said they agreed 
with the principle of equal pay, 103 were against and 47 had no opinion. 


TABLE 7— REASONS GIVEN AGAINST EQUAL PAY 


Men have to support a family 43 
Women should be at home 12 
Effect on costs 12 
Men won’t like it 4 
Effect on small businesses 2 
Any other reasons 30 

103 


No-one quoted the effect on women’s wages, or thought equal pay would 
result in fewer jobs for women. In the ‘other’ reasons given, it was clear 
that some women feared to lose a special feminine position vis-a-vis 
men. One said that Women would lose their femininity, others thought 
that men were more practical, could do heavier work or lift heavier 
loads, were stronger or more reliable, and be Less likely to back out 
when the going became difficult. One woman estate agent would like to 
employ men, and one respondent preferred women to Look to men for 
ultimate support and responsibility. 

The reasons given for not agreeing were mainly traditional ones. The 
1971 census figures show that 18% of men aged 20 and over were never 
married, yet in the past it was invariably assumed that men had to be 
paid more because they had to support a dependent family. About half 
the women who endorsed the above view were aged 51 or over, and only 
three were under 30, so age may be one reason for this answer. Over 
half were not working and three quarters were married. Twelve women 
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thought that women should stay at home, and of these 10 were married 
and one was a widow. Several women volunteered the comment that 
mothers with young children should stay at home and look after them. 


TABLE 8 — REASONS GIVEN FOR EQUAL PAY 


If women do the same work they should get the same pay 535 


I believe in equality 86 
Women don’t get enough pay 1 
Other 21 
Don’t know 6 

649 


Seven women thought that many women had similar financial respon- 
sibilities to men, and seven considered that women could do as well as, 
or better than men at their jobs. The remaining ‘other’ reasons were 
miscellaneous, one simply stating Justice. 

The great majority of married women agreed with equal pay—532 
of the 659—most of them giving the first reason listed above. Of the 
127 who did not agree, almost one-third reasoned that men have to 
support a family; though a slightly larger number than this could not 
specify a reason. 

Married women were asked their husbands’ views on equal pay. One 
hundred and sixty-three said they strongly approved and 199 moderately 
approved, while 66 were said to be neutral. One hundred and ten 
disapproved either moderately or strongly and 121 did not know. 

When married women’s views were compared with their husbands’ 
over half were of the same mind, 332 both in favour of equal pay, and 
37 both against. Sixty-one husbands were said to be neutral and 125 
women were not sure either of their own opinions or their husbands’ or 
both. 


Who Has Equal Pay Now? 


Women who were working were asked if they already had equal pay 
in their job. Out of 353 working, 112 said Yes, 115 said No, 31 did not 
know, and for the remainder the question was not applicable. 
Thirty-nine percent of the higher professional group were already 
receiving equal pay, 21% of the lower professional, 15% of the clerical 
and highly skilled, 14% of the skilled, 13% of the semi-skilled and 
only 7% of the unskilled (see p. 18 for definitions). It is obvious that 
the better the job the woman had, the more likelihood there was that 
she was already receiving equal pay, although 39% is not a high 
proportion considering the number in this group who were teachers. 
At the bottom of the scale, 7% for unskilled workers is lamentable. 
Although the Equal Pay Act makes provision for women working in 
jobs where there are no men to be paid as though a man was doing it, 
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it seems unlikely that many employers have moved far in this direction 
at present. 

Of the 112 who said they already received equal pay, 18 had had it 
for less than six months, 20 between six months and five years, and 53 
for more than five years. All of those who had enjoyed it for less than 
six months were in the clerical or lesser skilled groups; in the six months 
to five years a quarter were in the professional classes; and of those who 
had had it for more than five years one third were in the professional 
group, one third in clerical and highly skilled and the rest in the lower 
groups. 

Those who already had equal pay or were moving towards it were 
asked if any changes had occurred. Fourteen said there were better 
opportunities for promotion, 11 that they had been given greater respon- 
sibility, three that fewer women were employed, five that more women 
had been employed, five that there was a greater variety of work (none 
said that there was less variety) while 73 thought there had been no 
change. Only one thought that more work had been expected of her, 
and five that they were allowed less time off. 

State Service employees have received equal pay since 1965, but there 
are still differences between minimum adult rates of pay for men and 
women, and anomalies in other conditions of remuneration and employ- 
ment. Equal pay does not ensure real equality in employment. 

It is a little early to evaluate the implementation of the Equal Pay 
Act of 1972, but overseas experience would suggest that women must 
be alert to see that its provisions and intentions are not circumvented. 
The Act establishes: (1) that men and women shall be paid at the same 
rate when their work calls for the same or substantially similar skill, 
effort and responsibility and is performed under the same or substantially 
similar conditions; (2) that women doing work which is exclusively or 
predominantly performed by female workers are also to be given equal 
pay (clause 3(1)) by being compared with men of comparable qualifi- 
cations working under similar conditions; (3) that agreements shall not 
contain work classifications which differentiate on the grounds of sex 
in the work that employees may perform. This applies to all awards and 
agreements, including collective and ruling rates agreements, and ‘any 
other agreement, whether in writing or not, made between an employer 
and an employee... .’ 

In fact, the Equal Pay Act covers all workers, with no exception. 
There is no doubt on that. Where there is room for differences of 
opinion is on the interpretation of the words ‘the same or substantially 
similar’, and women will have to be alert to see that they get a fair deal. 

In Germany, for example, the intention of equal pay is being evaded 
in some industries by the use of work categories such as ‘light work’ and 
‘heavy work’, where women are invariably put into the lower paid 
category. In New Zealand before the passing of the Equal Pay Act a 
new award for grocery assistants which substantially increased the 
margin between male and female workers was based on the assumption 
that men deserved more money for carrying weights. What part did the 
female workers take in these negotiations? 

The British Equal Pay Act of 1970 (which will be fully implemented 
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by the end of 1975) lays down that when men’s and women’s work is 
compared for the purpose of establishing its similarity ‘regard shall 
be had to the frequency or otherwise with which . . . differences occur 
in practice as well as to the nature and extent of the differences’ (clause 
1.4). Women who are doing practically the same work as men should 
make sure that minor differences are not made the excuse for granting 
men substantial pay margins. 


Job Classification 


Both in Britain and New Zealand the use of job classification and 
evaluation to achieve equal pay has been regarded with caution. The 
New Zealand Commission of Inquiry was impressed by a submission 
stressing the difficulties of implementing objective schemes, and it was 
not mentioned in the Act, although the Commission concluded that some 
‘,.. scheme agreed between the parties may be appropriate in a particu- 
lar industry or enterprise. . . .. The British Act lays down in clause 1.5 
that a woman is to be regarded as doing work equal to a man if their 
jobs have been rated equal under a system of job evaluation. There are 
actually many schemes in operation in both countries (notably in 
manufacturing) which had been introduced before equal pay was con- 
sidered, in attempts to rationalise wage structures of industries and 
companies. 

Very briefly, job classification and evaluation exercises calculate the 
relative worth of jobs, and therefore their pay, on a percentage basis, 
points being added for skill, responsibility, dexterity, adverse working 
conditions and so on. The technique of job evaluation can also be used 
to establish criteria for appointments, suitability for promotion and 
training. Previously many schemes had two scales, one for men and one 
for women, but under equal pay this is prohibited. If women do not 
take part in the negotiations on job evaluation, however, they may find 
that higher points are awarded for attributes more likely to be possessed 
by male workers while women’s specially acquired skills are rated low. 
Even if there is no active attempt at discrimination, there is often an 
unconscious tendency for men to rate their own skills more highly than 
those of women. When women excel in dexterity, neatness and accuracy, 
they are likely to find these skills are rated low. Yet in other countries, 
where machinists, for instance, are almost all men, these same skills are 
highly rewarded. 

There is no reason why job evaluation should not be successful in 
New Zealand in suitable circumstances, as advocated by the Employers’ 
and Manufacturers’ Federations, so long as women actively look after 
their interests. In Britain it has been found that those companies which 
already had job evaluation schemes were making a quicker, smoother 
and more simple transition to equal pay than those without. Some 
employers were against the technique, fearing that it might direct 
attention to comparisons between men’s and women’s work which would 
otherwise remain unnoticed! As job evaluation schemes are usually 
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based on job specifications which stipulate exactly what is required of 
a worker in each job, their proper use prevents discrimination, as a 
worker of either sex who fits the specification is suitable for the work. 


Equal Pay For Equal Work? 


The difficulties of comparing the worth of jobs in some industries and 
firms are indeed formidable, as are also those of deciding what jobs 
are of the same or substantially similar nature. Women should not be 
content to assume that their employers have weighed up all the niceties 
of the work situation and can therefore offer an objective answer. A 
British inquiry into the process of implementation of equal pay found 
widespread ignorance of the contents of the Act, even though the Depart- 
ment of Employment had sent copies of the official guide to the Act 
to all employers. Small companies of fewer than 100 employees, not 
subject to collective bargaining, were especially ill-informed, and many 
regarded it as having no practical application in their case. 

Is it being too pessimistic to feel that this could also happen in New 
Zealand? There may be some excuse in Britain in that the provisions 
of the Act there only apply to women who are doing work of the same 
or a broadly similar nature to men (excluding roughly a third of the 
female work force). In New Zealand, however, the Act benefits also 
those women who work in occupations which are predominantly or 
exclusively feminine. This forward-looking decision should do much to 
remove the artificial distinction between ‘men’s work’ and ‘women’s 
work’, which will be discussed more fully later. In Australia equal pay 
was first obtained through decisions of the Arbitration Courts, thereby 
excluding not only women doing ‘women’s work’ but all women 
workers not covered by industrial agreements. This situation was 
remedied by the Labour Government in 1973. 


Does Equal Pay Mean Equal Earnings? 


Legislation requiring equal pay does not necessarily mean equal 
earnings. Women have a long way to go to catch up on men’s earnings, 
as can be seen from the following figures. In the absence of accurate 
statistics it has been difficult to demonstrate if the difference between 
men’s and women’s average earnings has been due to unequal rates of 
pay, or the fact that men work more overtime than women, and more 
women work part-time. Now that the Labour Department has started 
to collect earnings data separately for males and females, the position 
is seen more clearly. 
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The Half-yearly Survey for October 1973 is the first in which this 
data was collected separately. 
The following figures speak for themselves. 


TABLE 9 — OFFICIAL AVERAGE RATES 


Male Female Female 
as % of 
$ $ male 
Hourly rates of pay (excluding overtime) 2.133 1.538 72 
Hourly rates of pay (including overtime) 2.206 1.553 70 
Hourly overtime pay 2.904 2.123 73 
Weekly rates of pay 89.22 50.45 56.5 
Hours of overtime a week 4.1 LJ 


(Labour and Employment Gazette, February, 1974) 


A close watch will need to be kept on subsequent figures produced 
in the half-yearly surveys to see how equal pay instalments under the 
Act affect these statistics. 

About half of our working respondents earned under $36 a week, 
but so many women at all wage levels were working part-time that it 
was not feasible to calculate average earnings. Most women were satisfied 
with their pay. Two hundred and forty nine considered it adequate, 
340 good or very good and only 145 thought it was poor. In view 
of the discrepancy between men’s and women’s pay shown by the official 
figures, one wonders whether women are not too easily satisfied with 
the remuneration they are receiving. 
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Equal Opportunities 


The Report of the Equal Pay Commission discussed and commented 
on some of the factors which militate against equality of opportunity 
for women, which had been received in submissions to it. These may 
be grouped under three headings: 


1. Education—the failure of parents, teachers and society to provide 
incentives for girls to secure better education and training. 


2. Discrimination at work, including application for jobs, attitudes of 
employers and fellow-workers, denial of training and promotion, 
protective and restrictive legislation and practices. 


3. Lack of social provisions and failure to consider women’s special 
needs, including child-care facilities, maternity leave, sufficiently 
flexible hours. 


Many of these factors are mentioned time and again in overseas publi- 
cations on this subject. We shall take them in turn. 
The women interviewed in the survey were asked what they considered 
were the most important developments which would help women to get 
equal job opportunities. Their answers in order of preference were: 


Better qualifications 

Women must prove themselves equal 

A change in attitude by society as a whole 
Better education 

New outlook by employers 

Willingness to put the job first 

Good child-care facilities 

More part-time jobs 

Apprenticeships 

Maternity leave (mentioned by very few) 


Education and Qualifications 
It is a welcome sign that women put better qualifications at the head 
of the list, because in New Zealand, as in other countries, more girls 


leave school earlier than boys, and fewer gain higher qualifications. The 
following diagram shows Department of Education figures in July 1973. 
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Diagram 4 Pupils in Forms 5,6 and 7 


That less is expected of girls is also shown by the Department’s 
estimate of the probable destination of school leavers (figures for 1972). 
Boys going to university form 14% of their total, as against 8% of the 
girls; the girls are much better represented in the teaching profession, 
with 6% as against a mere 1%; but 25% of the boys are expected to 
be in the skilled trades, and less than 4% of the girls. The latter ratio 
has been almost unchanged for the last 10 years. These figures are of 
course only estimates, but it is clear that too many girls are leaving 
school without adequate qualifications, and failing to acquire skills 
afterwards. Parents as well as teachers should be aware of this. 

The education received by the women interviewed (see diagram 5A) 
varied considerably with the age groups. As might have been expected 
the older women had left school after less time and with fewer qualifi- 
cations. Taking the oldest four groups, covering the ages from 70 to 
46, we find the percentage of those who had less than three years’ 
secondary schooling averaged 56. Thereafter it steadily decreased, 
though the figure for the under-25s was still as high as 34%. (Corres- 
pondingly, the percentages with University Entrance or better increased 
from 28 for the oldest to 36 for the youngest.) 

When asked if they had wished to have more education when they 
were young, 37% said Yes and 60% No—only a few were undecided. 
Once again the affirmative answers were found in greatest numbers in 
the higher age groups mentioned above, where the percentages saying 
Yes averaged 43; the figure for the under-25s, for the sake of com- 
parison, was 23. 

The reasons they gave for not having more education were mainly 
financial (see diagram 5B). The largest number of ‘other’ answers indi- 
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cated family reasons, often connected with the ill health of the mother. 
Some had been prevented by war, by lack of a school near their homes, 
or by their own poor health. A few had left school when they moved 
to a new district. Others either did not themselves know what to do, 
or blamed it on the school’s lack of interest in them. 


Parents Thought 
it Unnecessary 


15% 


School Certificate 


| Wanted to 
26% 


Start Work 
12% 


Family Needed 
Financial Help 


42% 
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A Education Received B Reasons for Leaving School 
Diagram 5 


Sixty-two percent (507) of all respondents said that their school had 
not encouraged them to train for a job. Views on the schools’ responsi- 
bilities in this direction have changed in recent years, but this percentage 
was very little better (58%) for the under-30 age group. 

Respondents were also asked if they now wished that they had had 
more education, and the replies reversed the answers to the previous 
question, with 61% wishing they had, and only 36% being satisfied. 
Comparing the answers with the jobs that the women had, we see that 
the less skilled the job, the more women wished they had had a better 
education. The jobs were divided into six categories: higher professional, 
lower professional, clerical and highly skilled, skilled, semi-skilled and 
unskilled. Those who now wished they had had more education formed 
the following percentages of those categories—29, 47, 64, 65, 66 and 68. 
As the amount of education they had increased, the retrospective wish 
for more declined; it is 71% for those with less than three years’ 
secondary schooling, 65% for those with School Certificate, and only 
46% for those with University Entrance or better. If only those girls 
who can’t get away from school fast enough could know how much 
they are going to regret their lost opportunities a few years hence! 

Those who gave up school in order to help their families financially 
were often jeopardising their long-term prospects for an immediate pay- 
packet. The problem of dead-end jobs that initially appear well-paid 
is one that affects both boys and girls. The fact that almost a third of 
the women to whom the questions applied felt that in their family the 
boys had been encouraged to get better jobs than the girls would appear 
to indicate that girls were expected to marry and so have no need of a 
job with propects. Many parents are genuinely unaware that the way 
they treat their daughters is to predispose them towards a domestic role 
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—or an extension of this in such jobs as nursing, teaching and the 
service industries in which their experiences are expected to be of value 
in marriage. 


Marriage—an End or a Beginning? 


Girls as well as parents shut their eyes to the disagreeable statistics 
which make paid employment necessary for many women once supported 
by men. In 1971, widowed, divorced and separated women in New 
Zealand made up a sobering total of over 133,000. Eleven women in 
every hundred aged over 16 are widows, and three more are either 
divorced or separated. About one marriage in eight ends in divorce, and 
in 1971 there were 6,635 children who were affected by the divorce of 
their parents. Girls are only gradually realising, that, even if they marry 
and have no immediate financial need to work, that need may yet arise. 
The amount which an unskilled woman can earn does not do much 
to smooth the path of the sole-support mother, whatever the reason that 
makes her the breadwinner. If she wants her children to have higher 
education her life is still more of a struggle, as one of our respondents 
indicated. This woman, a widow with three clever children, was deter- 
mined that they will all have tertiary education, but was grimly aware 
of the difficulties ahead for her whole family. 

Those girls and women who remain happily married may still find it 
desirable to work for social reasons. Marriage does not rule out the 
possibility of a great variety of occupations, both paid and unpaid. A 
good education can open more doors than a poor one can, and enable 
a woman not only to enrich her own and her family life but to make 
a much more worthwhile contribution to the community. 

The following diagram shows how much of the life span of the 
average woman is left after the most demanding period of her family 
responsibilities. It’s far too much to be frittered away aimlessly. 
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Although in the past most women gave up their jobs on marriage, 
this is no longer so. The great majority of our sample had not been 
compelled to leave their jobs (641 No, 51 Yes), and of the latter, 37 
were over 40, 15 of them over 57. Older women thought it natural to 
stop work on marriage. Nowadays the pressure by employers to make 
women resign has eased, as their services have become more sought-after. 
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Girls who look ahead no further than marriage, and want no other 
career than that of wife and mother, need an education every bit as 
good as their sisters who want to be doctors, dress designers, computer 
programmers and TV producers. They will not only have to deal with 
the machinery of living—and this can run more smoothly if directed by 
someone who knows what she’s doing—but will be taking on the major 
responsibility of guiding the development of their children. 

It is a curious thing that while many people stress the value of what 
the mother does at home, and the impossibility of any one else taking 
over that vital role, there is at the same time a widespread view that 
girls who are ‘only going to get married’ need no particular education, 
and they are also deliberately discouraged from undertaking any further 
training after they leave school. The effort and self-discipline required 
to carry out a course of training, whatever the skill aimed at, is never 
wasted. 


Vocational Guidance 


If girls are to be persuaded to take a long-term view of life, not a 
short-term one closed for ever by marriage, effective vocational guidance 
at school is all important. Although the Department of Education has 
been responsible for the service since 1938, expansion has been slow. 
It is not altogether surprising to find that many women in the higher 
age groups said they had received no vocational guidance at school (see 
Table 10A). Of the total sample, 68% had no vocational guidance; the 
comments of the remaining 32% were far from flattering. Only 5% 
rated the guidance as very helpful, 9% as helpful and 10% as poor. Still, 
only 1% found it unreliable, while 4% of independent spirit hadn’t 
wanted any, and 3% did not know. 

Dividing the places of interview into small (population under 1,000), 
medium (1-—20,000) and large (20,000+-), it was found that in the small 
towns 65% of women had had no vocational guidance, and in the other 
two divisions the figure was 72% and 68% respectively. One might 
have expected the smaller areas to have fewer advantages of this sort 
than the cities, and it is a little odd that those in the middle were the 
worst off! 

If we consider the lack of vocational guidance with the type of job 
the respondents had, we find that the greatest lack was among the 
unskilled workers. 


TABLE 10 — NO VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AT SCHOOL 


A — by age B — by occupation 

% % 

Over 50 81 Higher professional 46 
41-50 72 Lower professional 56 
31-40 64 Clerical and highly skilled 67 
Under 30 44 Skilled 69 
Semi-skilled 72 

Unskilled 77 
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A similar result is obtained by comparing the amount of education 
received along with the lack of guidance. Those who had less than 
three years’ secondary education had proportionately less vocational 
guidance. There followed those with commercial and trade certificates, 
then in descending order the nurses, those with School Certificate and 
University Entrance, the teachers and finally those with university 
degrees. That is to say, the more academic pupils came off best, which 
reinforces the often heard remark that the academic streams are better 
catered for in our schools than the non-academic. Surely they are the 
ones who need more help, not less. Those who got the best out of the 
vocational guidance system were those who had the most education and 
were strongly motivated. 

This far from satisfactory picture can be understood when we realise 
that the schools’ careers advisers have only one week’s initial training, 
with an occasional seminar at the nearest vocational guidance centre, 
and are primarily classroom teachers. It is hardly to be wondered at if 
with so little training and so many other commitments, they should 
only be able to provide a limited service. A mere 14% of our sample 
found it in any degree helpful; for 79% it was either non-existent or 
unsatisfactory. 


New Ideas in Guidance 


A. new concept of guidance, however, came with the introduction of 
guidance counsellors in the 60s. According to the Department of Educa- 
tion, the guidance counsellors are to be responsible for ‘the educational, 
vocational and personal guidance of pupils’. They are an important part 
of a guidance network which will include the principal and deputy, the 
senior assistant, the careers adviser (always the opposite sex to the 
guidance counsellor in a co-ed school), a dean at each form level of the 
school and the form teachers themselves. The scheme is still in the early 
stages, but it seems a promising one. This kind of team effort makes it 
likely that guidance and counselling services will be far more adequate 
than in the past, and we should watch to see that the scheme is properly 
implemented. For instance, not all guidance counsellors now have 
vocational guidance training, and the school principal has the discretion 
to appoint deans—or not. Suitably qualified appointees are now required 
to do a year’s training at University, and clearly we can’t expect a large 
number of counsellors to appear all at once. And the Department does 
envisage a large number—430, to supplement the 110 already at work 
in 1973 and the 20 extra budgeted for in 1974. This is none too many 
for a school population of well over 300,000 for Forms 1 to 7. The 
sheer size of the problem must not be used as an excuse for inaction. 
The exact details of the scheme should be decided upon and it should 
be vigorously carried out, for really good personal and vocational 
guidance is vitally important for all boys and girls. The sooner coun- 
selling starts the better; early leavers may only get two years and their 
needs are often pressing. 
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Throughout the country there are only eight Vocational Guidance 
Centres, at Auckland, Papatoetoe, Hamilton, Napier, Wellington, Lower 
Hutt, Christchurch and Dunedin. All schoolchildren need these services; 
the world in which they are growing up is not only complex but 
changing all the time, and it is too much to expect them to make wise 
choices without help. They may get this help from parents or class 
teachers, but with the best will in the world these latter do not always 
have the knowledge required. It is to the trained counsellor that we must 
look to motivate pupils, to make them see the relevance of what they 
do at school to what they may do in later life, and to guide them to 
the most rewarding work of which they are capable. 

Another aspect of this work is of the greatest importance to women. 
Counsellors should be responsible for broadening the horizons of their 
pupils, boys and girls alike, and for helping to break down the artificial 
distinctions between boys’ jobs and girls’ jobs. They can’t do this on 
their own—employers and parents have to be ‘educated’ too—but the 
best hope for the future lies here. When pupils have learned to accept 
the principle that both boys and girls can do any work for which they 
are suitably qualified and which they wish to undertake, women will 
have an equal opportunity to exercise their talents to the full. 


Guidance for the Older Worker 


As well as providing advice for schoolchildren the Guidance Service 
needs also to cater for those who wish to change their occupation, for 
whatever reason, and those (particularly women) who wish to re-enter 
the work force after a break in employment. 

One centre has estimated that one third of its enquiries came from 
people who had left school—mainly teenagers. They say there is no 
demand from women wanting to return to work. It is possible that what 
they should say is ‘Women returning to work have no idea of our 
existence’. The Labour Department can refer job applicants to the 
Vocational Guidance Centres, but not many people look to the Labour 
Department to find them a job. The Centres themselves do not advertise 
their services, as they could not cope with an increased demand without 
expansion. 

There are three separate situations which may or may not coincide— 
people who merely want a job, people who want advice on the sort of 
work which is available and which is suitable for their qualifications 
and ability, and those who want to find out what training is available 
so that they can further develop their abilities before they take on a 
job. 

How are these different needs met? The Labour Department has 
traditionally dealt with unemployment, but in recent years it has often 
been bypassed by private employment agencies (especially in the clerical 
fields) and in the use of advertising to attract workers. 

A start has been made in Auckland to bring a new look to the 
employment service. A new centre was opened in June 1972; the old- 
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fashioned counter was abolished, and open planning and informality 
are the rule. The centre has special provision for young people and 
for women returning to work. Most parts of New Zealand should soon 
see this new type of centre, which has won the approval of employers 
and job applicants, attracting a wider range of both. There have also 
been some experimental projects started, for example trying to match 
women’s requirements with employment opportunities. These steps, 
which provide information and jobs for women, are welcome. 


Training 


All respondents were asked if they would, given the opportunity, retrain 
for their old job or train for a new one. Those answering Yes comprised 
30% and 43% respectively. Only 19% answered No to this question, 
the remainder saying Don’t know. This is a very encouraging sign that 
women are realising the value of training, either at the beginning of their 
work life or if they go back after a domestic interval. How easy is it 
for them to get it? 

For the first time data is being collected by the Labour Department 
to discover what are the needs for training and re-training courses. In 
New Zealand vocational training has been mainly directed towards male 
workers. The Vocational Training Council was set up in 1969, but it 
was not until 1972 that a woman member was appointed. This calculated 
oversight would appear to reflect the Council’s attitude to women. Its 
annual report for 1972 (page 9) states: ‘. . . where work is available 
and women are prepared to accept the conditions of employment, they 
have little difficulty in being absorbed into the labour force with mainly 
“on-the-job” training. The major difficulties experienced are administra- 
tive rather than training—for example, transport, child minding, and 
sO on.’ 

Surely here we see again the view of the woman worker as a second- 
class citizen, pushed in anywhere, with a bit of ‘on-the-job’ training if 
she’s lucky, not training so that she can later aspire to a position of 
responsibility and carve out a career for herself in a trade. A change of 
attitude is surely needed here. 

The provision of training for women and girls does not yet come up 
to the best overseas standards. Until recently the technical institutes 
could only supply courses for which there was a continuing demand, 
and in many areas not enough women and girls came forward to enable 
a course to be provided. Some of the departmental restrictions on these 
courses have now been removed, and it is hoped that the polytechnics 
will now take more initiative in providing courses suitable for women. 


Women Returning to Work 


If there are problems facing the young worker these are much worse 
for the married woman returning to work. It has been estimated that 
the break in employment due to maternity averages 10-12 years (see 
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p. 34). The last child of the average family goes to school when its 
mother is aged 33, and she can have nearly 30 years of employment 
before her, if she so wishes—plenty of time for a real career. Most 
women will have lost quite a bit of confidence in their ability to cope 
with the job they previously tackled with ease, and their situation is 
made worse if there have been many changes in the work while they 
have been at home. Some polytechnics and voluntary organisations run 
courses designed to help restore confidence and brush up rusty skills 
(especially in commercial subjects) and the shortage of teachers and 
nurses forced the authorities into belatedly providing re-training courses 
for them. But for the majority of women, little seems available—they 
don’t know where to look or where to apply and they often end up 
taking the first job that is offering, whether or not their dormant skill 
and capability entitles them to something better. 

The Department of Labour leaflet Training gives sound information, 
but many women at this stage in their lives would be bewildered by 
the number of alternatives mentioned, and more emphasis on obtaining 
professional help and advice would be useful. There is no scheme to 
match that of the Australian Labour Department, which gives financial 
help to women who have been prevented from working by family 
responsibilities (care of children, invalids, the elderly), and who wish to 
train or re-train for a new job. This is something that could be copied 
with advantage in New Zealand. 

As technological advances are made many existing jobs will become 
redundant, and new skills will have to be learnt by both men and 
women. The idea that one’s initial training will last a lifetime is no 
longer valid, and everyone should be alive to the necessity for re-training. 
This should make it easier for women so long as courses are made 
available to both sexes equally. 


Apprenticeship 


Apprenticeships were at one time restricted to boys, though it was 
possible for girls to make special applications. As the National Council 
of Women pointed out to the Commission of Inquiry into Equal Pay, 
this negative attitude should be abandoned; it has been, though no 
radical change in the number of girls being trained is yet apparent. The 
Department of Labour’s figures for 1973 (end of March) show a total 
of 1300 girl apprentices, no fewer than 1263 of them being in ladies’ 
hairdressing. The remaining few were distributed as follows:— pastry 
cooks (8), cutters and trimmers (6), mechanical dentistry (7), men’s 
hairdressing (3), engraving (2), jewellery manufacture (1), horticulture 
(10). The number of male apprentices at the same date was 26,652. 
We asked the survey respondents if they would have liked the 
opportunity to take up an apprenticeship. Five hundred had not been 
interested, and 253 answered in the affirmative. Of these, 41 would have 
chosen hairdressing, 10 mechanics, one engineering. When the numerous 
‘other’ replies were examined in more detail it was found that the jobs 
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specified were on the whole not apprenticeships. These included :— 
55 nursing (48 general, two maternity, one Karitane, one psychiatric, 
3 children’s); 12 teaching (eight general, two kindergarten, one techni- 
cal and one pupil teaching); 25 sewing (21 dressmaking, two tailoring, 
one millinery, one fashion designing); three home furnishing (one soft 
furnishing, two interior decorating); four home economy (one cooking, 
one chef, one cake decorating, one home economy); also six florist, three 
vet, four pharmacist, five secretarial, six clerical, two journalist, two art, 
three carpentry, six horticulture; and one each for music, dancing, doctor, 
pilot, pottery, library, public relations, salesmanship, car painter, build- 
ing, photography, computer operator, french polisher, beautician, antique 
restorer. The others were not sure what they would have liked to do. 

It is noticeable that the emphasis is on ‘service’ and home-making 
occupations; nursing, teaching, the care of children, sewing and cooking 
making a total of 99. Women of all ages said they had wanted to learn 
dressmaking—perhaps after their experience of sewing for a family they 
realised they had a skill and they wished they had been properly trained. 
Many of those who put down ‘nursing’ were in the upper age groups. 
Hairdressing was popular at all ages up to the 50s but especially in the 
age groups 31-50. The respondent who answered Anything feminine was 
in the 64-70 age group and the woman who wanted to be an engineer 
was between 46 and 50. The potential computer operator and the car- 
penters were in the younger age groups, but the women specifying 
electrical engineering and french polishing were both around 40. The 
more unusual occupations were listed by young women. 

The fact that training for most of the above occupations is not by 
apprenticeship only underlines the widespread ignorance of women about 
this field. The point is that these women wished that they had been 
trained for a trade when they were young, and at the time were unable 
to obtain this training. 

Two reasons are often given why employers do not want to accept 
girls as apprentices. The first is that the boys would not like it, as they 
would feel obliged to help the girls all the time. This seems to ignore 
the fact that no girl would take up an apprenticeship in, say, motor 
mechanics, unless she had the physical ability to cope with the work. 
Nor does it take into account girls’ pride in themselves, especially those 
who are the pathfinders. It is impossible to take this reason seriously. 
The other objection is that employers would be legally obliged to provide 
separate toilet facilities for boys and girls. There is some truth in this 
argument, though it can be exaggerated. Anyone who employs more than 
six people must already provide two lavatories, and there would be no 
difficulty in labelling them appropriately. For the small firm this could 
be a more serious drawback, but if the government were to require that 
no applicant for apprenticeship were to be refused on grounds of sex, 
they might reasonably be asked for a more generous tax allowance for 
the upgrading of facilities. We believe that reasons like these should not 
be allowed to prevent or deter girls from becoming qualified in skilled 
trades. Incidentally, we hear that Auckland is about to have a unisex 
toilet in Remuera. 

We sometimes hear it said that girls would not want to commit them- 
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selves to such a long period of training as an apprenticeship. This is 
doubtless true, but the same argument also holds good for a large 
number of boys. The drop-out rate is considerable for them; approxi- 
mately 30% of all apprenticeships lapse or are cancelled. Although most 
young people taking up apprenticeships are school leavers, there is 
evidence that more mature people, who have worked in other jobs 
before taking up apprenticeships show greater stability and willingness 
to apply themselves to study. These late starters are able to gain credits 
of time for their age, related trade experience and/or educational qualifi- 
cations, so that the training period is considerably reduced. Girls who 
left school early for ‘dead-end’ jobs might well have their attention 
drawn to these possibilities. 

We add a few details about the apprenticeship which is attracting 
so many girls. In ladies’ hairdressing, the apprentices are now paid a 
slightly better wage. The starting rate is $21.15 a week—two years ago 
it was $11.32—and a girl on this wage can claim an extra $2.50 if she 
has to live away from home. This extra amount decreases to $1.25 for 
a girl on $26.43 and thereafter disappears altogether. This derisory 
‘lodging allowance’ may be granted by the Department of Labour in 
Wellington. The final wage is $48.06, on completion of 8,000 hours’ 
training, or approximately four years. Those few girls who work as 
men’s hairdressers are paid the male rate, which is $63.26 a week on 
completion of training. This difference will of course disappear by 1977. 

Opinion is divided among the master hairdressers whether this is a 
satisfactory method; some are firmly convinced of its value while others 
believe that girls learn more by practical experience in the salon. Yet 
for many this ‘practical experience’ consists mostly of sweeping the floor 
and shampooing hair. We should also take into account that the poly- 
technic course improves the girls’ general education, giving them an 
understanding of the fundamental principles of their work. This should 
lead to more satisfaction as well as more skill in the job itself. 

Girls can also train at hairdressing colleges, where the courses, which 
last about six months and cost about $180, ‘provide a basic training, 
but an apprenticeship would still be essential for someone wanting to 
set up a salon in a sizeable town. A qualification from a hairdressing 
college does not allow a person to employ apprentices. Salon proprietors 
may employ apprentices only if they have completed an apprenticeship 
themselves or have fully qualified staff to train apprentices’. (Department 
of Education, Vocational Guidance Service, October 1973.) 

It is necessary for young people to find an employer willing to accept 
them as apprentices (one reason why there are no female chefs in New 
Zealand), and some employers are reluctant to do so. The government 
has just introduced a subsidy to employers taking apprentices, and it 
will be interesting to see if this has any effect on the numbers completing 
their training. On the other hand, the Vocational Training Council’s 
detailed study of some apprenticeships might well result in a review of 
the whole system. 
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Discrimination on the Job 


We have discussed problems of education and training which to a great 
extent women can overcome themselves, if they want to improve their 
employment prospects. There are, however, obstacles put in their way by 
custom, by employers or fellow workers, which demand other courses 
of action. 

One of the main stumbling blocks to equal pay and opportunity for 
men and women is the often artificially drawn distinction between ‘men’s 
work’ and ‘women’s work’. This inhibits women from applying for many 
jobs of which they ought to be capable, and it allows employers to 
refuse to employ women on grounds of sex, without giving serious 
thought to their ability to fulfil the job requirements. One way of 
removing this stumbling block is to prohibit advertisements which 
specify that one sex only will be considered for a post. 

So we asked the question, ‘Do you think it should be made illegal 
to advertise jobs specifically for men or women?’ The answers showed 
only 31% in favour and 59% against, while 10% had no opinion. 
Those in favour ranged from 24% in the over-57 age group to 38% 
in the under-30s, a clear indication that youth is more ready for change 
than is conservative age. The idea of non-discrimination in job advertise- 
ments is still novel to many people and is regarded with a certain 
amount of distrust. The point is to ensure that women have the chance 
to apply for all jobs, and the right to appeal if their applications are 
not taken seriously and they are refused solely on the grounds of sex. 

In the U.S.A. it is now illegal to advertise for ‘male’ and ‘female’ 
workers unless sex can be shown to be a ‘bona fide occupational quali- 
fication’. If legislation of this sort were introduced into New Zealand, 
it might help us on the way to having a unified labour market in which 
workers of both sexes compete for jobs on an equal footing and are 
hired and paid according to their capabilities, skill and performance. 

Trade unions have also been instrumental in deterring women from 
entering certain occupations. The now successful struggle of women 
to be allowed to drive buses was, in Britain as well as New Zealand, 
blocked for many years by unions, although the employing authorities 
had been eager to obtain women’s services in times of labour shortage. 
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In one town a transport manager gave as his opinion that the men did 
not want women because they would have to mind their language— 
and in any case women might fall down the inspection pits! 

Men also are debarred from doing work they would like to do because 
it is regarded as ‘women’s work’, but it may be that the lower pay 
usually paid to women, rather than the principle, has a greater influence 
on their decisions. 


Why Don't Men Work There? 


Women were asked, if they worked where all or nearly all the employees 
were women, why they thought men did not work there. This question 
applied to 198 women, over half of those working at the time the survey 
was taken. More than half—117—-said that the job was considered 
‘women’s work’, nine said that men would not want to be in a minority, 
22 thought the money was not good enough for men, and 16 did not 
know. A sixth of the total (34) gave ‘other’ reasons, and when these 
were analysed most of the replies indicated that the promotion oppor- 
tunities were not sufficient to attract male workers. A machinist said 
that her job suited women with children, but Jf better jobs were avail- 
able, women wouldn't want that job either. Some women were working 
in part-time jobs which did not attract male applicants; two worked in 
convents; two said that men weren’t interested in that particular work; 
another, who was a railways cleaner, worked in the daytime, while 
men worked In the dangerous night-time. On the other side of the 
picture, several women (in sales promotion and office cleaning) said their 
employers thought that women did a better job of work than men, and 
that in their jobs women were preferred. 

More men are entering the nursing profession in New Zealand, just 
as more women are becoming mechanics, technicians and draughtsmen. 
We tend to forget that at the end of the nineteenth century most office 
workers were male, and ‘typistes’ were at first a novelty and strenuously 
resisted. Occupational typing by sex is not static; it changes from time 
to time, and will continue to change as some occupations become 
obsolete and new jobs are introduced. Should the sex of the worker be 
the deciding factor in filling job vacancies, or is this now outdated? 

It is often said that men and women alike don’t want to work under 
a woman boss, and this becomes another justification for not promoting 
women. We did not find much support for this view in our survey, 
where 88% of the sample thought that women could hold down top 
jobs, and 83% said they could do as good a job as men if equally 
qualified. 


Legal Restrictions on Women's Work 


Employers in the past have been able to argue that women have been 
less useful as employees because of legal limitations in their employ- 
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ment, and have used this as a justification for paying women less, 
refusing to employ them or denying them promotion. Many restrictions 
were first introduced in the late nineteenth century and were then vitally 
necessary to protect women from the worst excesses of industrialisation 
before the unions were strong enough to safeguard the workers. In our 
own day restrictions were mainly on hours and weight-lifting under the 
Factories Act 1946, and the Shops and Offices Act 1955, although there 
were also others the origins and significance of which have been long 
forgotten. At the Equal Pay Inquiry, representatives of the Department 
of Labour were hard put to it to account for the regulation that forbade 
men and women in the hop fields to ‘hand hoe’ together. Did they think 
the men could not keep up with the women, or vice versa? 

The restrictions under the Acts just mentioned apply to both sexes 
equally, but there are others that apply only to women. Neither weight- 
lifting nor time limits for women are at all logical or consistent. Why 
can workers in foodstuffs lift 28 Ib but agricultural workers only 25 lb? 
Until recently women could work until 10.30 p.m. in a shop, but only 
to 6 p.m. in a factory (with certain exceptions). What is it that enables 
nurses, cleaners, actresses and entertainers to work at any hour without 
hindrance? Who protects mothers from the strains of lifting weighty 
toddlers or baskets of wet laundry? Such anomalies influenced the 
National Council of Women, in its submissions to the Commission on 
Equal Pay, to support the principle of protective legislation for both 
sexes where necessary. Otherwise it was felt that women themselves 
should be free to judge if they were capable of working longer hours and 
doing heavier work, just as men are. 

The Commission of Inquiry recommended the removal of most 
restrictive and protective legislation relating to women. Because of the 
possible danger to pregnant women and the unborn child, working with 
lead is still prohibited. (The government is proposing to ratify I.L.O. 
Convention 136, which would prohibit working with benzene, for the 
same reasons.) Most restrictions were removed by the New Zealand 
government as part of its legislative programme to introduce Equal Pay, 
but nothing was done to infringe the provisions of I.L.O. Convention 89 
(to which New Zealand is a signatory). This provides that women in 
industry are in general entitled to a break of at least seven consecutive 
hours between 10 p.m. and 7 a.m. 

Many women with families have been working for years as nurses, 
cleaners, in the hotel and catering businesses in the evenings and at 
night, while their husbands looked after the children. Do women in 
industry really need special protection? 


Would You Do Shift Work? 


We asked women what their reaction would be if they were requested 
to do shift work or work at night. Thirty-nine percent said they would 
never do it. But 35% were in favour of trying, i.e. 24% would ‘give it 
a go’ and 11% if the conditions suited. A further 20% had actually had 
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the experience, and an overwhelming majority of them had liked it. The 
remaining 6% did not know. In short, over half the sample were willing 
to experiment, whether or not they had done it before. 

As might have been expected, women in the upper age groups were 
more inclined to answer Never; 44% of the over 50s; 40% of those aged 
between 31 and 50; and only 25% of the under 30s. Figures for the 
same age groups who were in favour of trying their hand were 28%, 
33%, and 50%. 

Forty percent of the married women answered Never; 25% of the 
women with pre-school children, 37% of those with primary school 
children and 42% of those with older children. Figures for the same 
groups who had ‘tried it and liked it’ were 17%, 23%, 21% and 18%. 
The fact that this percentage was highest among the mothers with 
pre-school children is interesting. 

Inability to do shift work and night work because of legal restrictions 
has prevented some women from enjoying the higher rates of pay earned 
at these times (the Half-yearly Survey for October 1973 shows an 
average of 4.1 hours of overtime a week for males and only 1.1 for 
females) and has also hindered their opportunities to advance. The 
removal of restrictions should enable those women who wish to do so 
to compete with men for positions of reponsibility and higher rates of 


pay. 


What Do the Men Think? 


What will be the attitude of employers and fellow-workers to this 
increased ability of women to compete with male workers? We asked 
women what they thought was the attitude of male workers and 
management towards women workers in respect of promotion and over- 
time. These questions did not apply to all women who were working 
or had ever worked. Some women would be working where there was 
little or no competition for promotion and overtime, and others where 
there were no male fellow workers. 


TABLE 11 — 
ATTITUDES OF FELLOW WORKERS AND MANAGEMENT 
A — Fellow workers Promotion Overtime 
No on No. % 
Very encouraging 42 9 34 10 
Encouraging 150 on 113 34 
Neutral 184 40 140 43 
Unhelpful 63 14 30 9 
Obstructive 2S 5 12 4 
B — Management 
Very encouraging 101 20 56 15 
Encouraging 220 43 180 47 
Neutral 133 26 114 30 
Unhelpful 43 8 24 6 
Obstructive 18 3 8 2 
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These results must be considered together with the comments sent in 
from an assessment session held by the supervisors of the survey in 
one of the large cities. They felt that very few women had given serious 
consideration to these topics, and that, given time for further thought, 
they might well have come up with less favourable replies. Women at 
present working might do well to look critically at the attitudes of those 
with whom they work and discuss these questions with their fellow 
workers. 
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Women in Trade Unions 


It is commonly said that women take little interest in union affairs. This 
assumption was borne out by the survey, which shows the same trends 
as in other countries. In Britain 22% of working women belong to 
unions, while in Canada the figure is 17%. Unions in New Zealand do 
not break down their membership figures by sex, but approximately 
31% of working women are unionists (Labour and Employment Gazette, 
Nov. 1970 pp. 14-16). We may wonder whether these low percentages 
have had their effect on the degree of energy with which the unions have 
pressed for equal pay. Pauline Pinder in Women at Work (1969) criti- 
cised the British Trades Union Congress for dilatoriness: “Congress has 
accepted the principle of equal pay for 80 years, but only when external 
pressures demand an active response does it pursue the matter beyond 
the ritual annual or biennial resolution’ (page 589). The British Report 
Equal Pay (1972) states: ‘At company level, the attitudes of union 
representatives towards equal pay have sometimes tended to be equivocal 
. . . In about one in ten [instances] it was contended by managements 
that its introduction had been blocked by the attitudes of male union 
members’ (p. 29). 


Do They Go to Meetings? 


A series of questions in the survey attempted to find out women’s 
attitudes to unions, why they took little interest and did not attend 
meetings. Diagram 7 below shows the attendance at union meetings of 
the 756 women in the sample who had ever worked. 

We looked at the figures for attendance at union meetings in con- 
junction first of all with the age of respondents, then with marital 
status and length of working life, and finally with the type of job. 
Somewhat surprisingly, it was not the oldest women who had the poorest 
record; those aged 41-45 had the highest non-attendance rate of 61%, 
followed by the 46-50s at 53% and the 31-40s at 49%. The others 
tailed down to 43% for those aged 26-30. Perhaps those women in their 
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Diagram 7 Attendance at Union Meetings Diagram 8 What Unions Should Do For Women 


early forties had more family responsibilities than others, though we 
shall see that very few actually gave this as a reason for not going. 

Examination of marital status did not yield very conclusive results, 
though single women had a marginally better record. Turning to length 
of working life, we found that those who had worked the longest, over 
21 years, had the poorest attendance rate. But there was so little 
difference in the other figures that length of time at work can also be 
discounted as a factor affecting women’s attendance. 

There does however seem to be more correlation between the type of 
job and union involvement, as can be seen from the following diagrams. 


A Never Attended Union Meetings B No Union by Type of Job 
by Type of Job 
% 
60 
A Higher professional 
B_ Lower professional and executive 
50 C Clerical , highly skilled 
D Skilled 
Ag E Semi-skilled 
F  Unskilled 


A B D 

10 27% | 43% 52% 
A B Cc 
11% | 12% 


Diagram 9 


The more highly qualified the woman the more often she attended 
meetings. Can we deduce from this that such women see more value in 
their unions or professional associations, or do the figures for those who 
said there was no union have more significance? 

Those who said they had never been or didn’t belong were asked to 
explain why; one third of these were not interested, one fifth did not 
know why, one tenth pleaded lack of time, and a handful thought it 
was useless as the unions were dominated by men. The rest gave other 
reasons. The largest group of these (40, or 31%) had never been notified 
of meetings or had not been approached. Half as many as this expressed 
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a strong dislike of unions: Don’t talk unions to me!, and another group 
the same size was convinced that unions couldn’t do anything: A lot of 
arguing for no progress; Too much talk and little action; Useless! 
Almost as large a group gave as reasons transport difficulties, meetings 
held in another place, once in a town 30 miles away; awkward times of 
meetings (e.g. during the lunch hour in town, giving the respondent no 
time to get there and back to work); a shift worker who said she was 
not given the time off; and family responsibilities. Only three actually 
gave this last answer, though it is possible that family ties may also 
have been a contributing factor with those who named transport difficul- 
ties. A small group (nine) did not know if there was a union they could 
have joined, while one believed you had to be invited. There were seven 
who were satisfied with their own jobs and so were not interested: 
Considered wage good enough therefore had no need of union. A few 
had been warned not to get involved—they did not say by whom, but 
a couple stated openly: The boss objects. Two were represented by 
another from their workplace, and found this very satisfactory. The 
remaining miscellaneous reasons included one on religious grounds. 


What Should Unions Do? 


A question which asked women what they thought the union should do 
for them brought a number of interesting replies (see diagram 8 on page 
48). Typical remarks were: Make themselves familiar with the situation 
in which women work and make sure existing regulations are enforced; 
They could help out with the younger women in getting child care 
centres and home help in cases of sickness and hardship; Since labour 
is short and the only source is married women, they’ve got to be helped 
by proper care for young children e.g. creches; Women pay the same 
dues, so prevent the using of women as cheap labour; Give women the 
facts and not keep them in the dark so much; Encourage women to do 
a good day’s work and work full-time; If women want equality, should 
the unions work specifically for them?; Insist on discipline as we women 
get away with murder; Same as for all workers, see that they get a fair 
deal over pay and conditions; Work for a change of attitude about the 
employment of women by public relations and good publicity. 

One respondent honestly confessed that she could not answer as she 
did not know the true functions of unions. Another felt that they should 
educate women in their rights as human beings, a task which might well 
daunt the most ardent union leader! 

It is plain from these answers that while there is some dissatisfaction 
with the work at present done by the unions—and it would be very 
interesting to see a comparable set of replies by male union members— 
there are fears that even with equal pay women need to have their rights 
and interests specially safeguarded, and there is also recognition of the 
fact that women workers have their obligations: People are too pro- 
tected; Bosses have their own worries. 

Whatever criticisms they had expressed earlier, of the 622 who 
answered the question: ‘Do you think your union is really trying to 
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get the best working arrangements for its women workers?’ only 11% 
said No, as against 35% who said Yes; the majority, 54%, didn’t know. 
To the question: ‘Have you tried to get your union to press for the 
establishment of a creche?’ only eight out of the working women with 
young children said Yes. Of these, three said they had been to union 
meetings often, two occasionally and three never. However only two of 
these gave child-care facilities as the most important thing the union 
should do for its women members. The great majority had not tried to 
get their union to press for a creche, yet of these 21 had put child-care 
at the top of their list of priorities. 


Unions in the Future 


This whole section will hold few surprises for those in trade union 
leadership. Overseas countries like Britain and the U.S.A. have a similar 
situation—a large majority of working women are not interested in 
unions and take little part in union affairs. The opinions given here 
suggest that it is difficult to account for this lack of interest by age, 
marital status or length of working life. The only conclusion that can 
be drawn with any degree of confidence is that, the better educated and 
qualified the worker, the more likely she is to be active in her union 
or professional association. 

What of the women who do not belong to unions—do they have to 
put up with poor pay and working conditions? If there is a union and 
they do not join, they are accepting the benefits negotiated by the union 
—holiday pay, sick pay, better working conditions—without paying any 
dues. They are also forfeiting any possibility of influencing union policy 
on these matters, and they cannot become union leaders. 

If there is no union, why don’t women try to establish one? Nurse 
aides in one town get more pay in the public hospital than they do at 
a private one. Would not a union help here? Perhaps the higher job 
turnover rate for women, which helps give them a bad image as workers, 
is due to their habit of putting up with bad conditions for so long, and 
then just changing their jobs. 

It is obvious that working women on the whole feel that there is 
something alien to them in the unions’ way of thinking and getting 
things done, and they suspect that male unionists are not particularly 
concerned on their behalf. This was not surprising when women were a 
minor part of the work force. But with their growing numbers and 
importance, the necessity for many to be breadwinners for their families, 
and the advent of equal pay, the situation is rapidly changing. 

It will be interesting to see what directicn future developments will 
take. Will women decide to join a>tively the present unions in sufficient 
numbers to ensure that their views receive adequate consideration? Or 
will too many of them share the view of a respondent who declined to 
be the women’s delegate from her factory because: It was like batting 
your head against a brick wall. 

The Federation of Labour has produced a leaflet called Equal Pay— 
what does it mean for you? It urges women workers no fewer than four 
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times and with increasing emphasis to consult their unions on all matters 
concerning their rights under the Equal Pay Act. We have, however, 
seen that the majority of working women are not unionists. They might 
do well to obtain the rather fuller Department of Labour pamphlet 
Equal Pay, which states that clarification and information may be ob- 
tained from either the union or the Department, who will investigate 
any difficulties which may arise. 

But as we have already said, Equal Pay is only the beginning of the 
struggle to obtain equal opportunities. Are unions really concerned with 
the special problems of women, such as child-care and part-time work, 
or does the male viewpoint still predominate? If more women who 
could do so would join unions, and if those who belonged would take 
office as job delegates, secretaries and presidents, they would have more 
chance to influence union affairs from within. Standing on the sidelines 
will not help women to move into a position of greater importance and 
responsibility in the labour force. 


= 


To Work or Not To Work 


We have already seen that the recent great increase in the work force 
has been made up of married women. Many of these have children, 
and some have to support their children without the aid of a husband. 
Of the women interviewed 82% were married, 11% had been, i.e. they 
were widowed, divorced or separated from their husbands, and the 
remaining 7% had never been married. 

Nearly half the married women were working (see p. 14). Married 
women have household responsibilities (as also have many single ones), 
but while most New Zealand husbands are more adaptable than their 
overseas counterparts and take a large share of the household duties— 
the younger ones more than their fathers ever did—there must be few 
homes where these duties are evenly divided when the wife works. Many 
husbands still feel that women should be the ones to cope with young 
children, and when both parents are working outside the home, the 
heavier burden usually falls on the woman. 

At some stage in their marriage most women are faced with the 
question whether they should go back to work, or not; it is a question 
which merits very serious thought. 


Why Women Work for Pay 


We have already seen (page 19) the reasons women in our sample gave 
for working. 

Women not working at the time of the survey were asked if wages 
would be the major reason if they went back to work, and rather more 
than a third said Yes (see diagram 10B). Thirty-six women gave ‘other’ 
reasons. A group of eight, aged between 46 and 70, felt they were too 
old. A further 11 wanted to do something useful: Would like to use 
gifts; Can offer the community something and vice versa. Others would 
work to escape boredom, to help the family, if their husbands were ill, 
in case of necessity only and Partly for the money. 

Those women who had returned to work were asked why they chose 
the job they had. The question was answered by 296 women, nearly 
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84% of those working. This is a high proportion, which made it 
regrettable that the biggest group—a third—said it was just chance— 
It came my way. How many of these women could be enjoying a more 
rewarding job and making a better contribution to our society if there 
had been more choice and less chance involved? There were nearly a 
quarter, however, who had been trained for the job they were doing, 
while a sixth said the hours suited them. Other reasons were given by a 
number of women as follows. No fewer than 13 were helping their 
husbands in family businesses, including farms, seven had chosen their 
job because of the company, and another seven were interested in the 
job itself. A number expressed the wish to help, to work with children, 
to help old people (mentally rather than physically) or to satisfy a need 
for a rewarding outside interest. 

Two thirds of those answering the question ‘Was there a job you 
would have liked but did not feel you could apply for?’ answered No. 
The third (121) who said Yes gave as their chief reason they were not 
qualified (59); the hours were unsuitable for 14; a further 14 lacked 
confidence; very small numbers said it was because they were not mobile 
enough, were too old, the wage was too low, or the employer did not 
want anyone with family commitments. The ‘other’ reasons given in- 
cluded health, family ties, objection or lack of encouragement by parents, 
and age (two had been too young to apply for nursing). A nurse had 
taken on a sewing job because if her children were sick she could stay 
at home, whereas if she went back to her profession she Would have to 
turn up regardless. 


The Choice is Yours 


Technological progress has lightened many household duties—gone are 
the days of boiling the copper for the washing, heating flat irons, 
cooking and preserving in a kitchen with no refrigerator or freezer; in 
their place are automatic washing machines, steam irons, hot water at 
the turn of the tap (well, sometimes!) and cupboards full of pre-packed, 
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pre-mixed, pre-cooked foods for every meal of the day. But the grandmas 
and aunts free to help are a dwindling race, and many mothers spend 
more time in transporting their children to school, dentist, library, 
music lesson and swimming pool than their grandmothers ever did in 
blackleading the range. (Driving the car is cleaner, but when it is full of 
young children, even that is a debatable point!) 

In spite of labour-saving devices the fact remains that the housework 
—cleaning, cooking, mending, care of children—still has to be done. 
Women considering returning to employment should perhaps give more 
thought to the whole question before they take the plunge. On the other 
hand there are some whose self-confidence has been so undermined by 
lack of adult companionship that they need encouragement rather than 
warning. There are no hard and fast rules—each case has to be examined 
on its merits; the attitudes (and needs) of mother, father and children 
have to be considered, problems of transport, extra expenses, child-care, 
health weighed up and all the advantages and disadvantages assessed. 
Just because a neighbour works or does not work, it does not mean 
that the same solution applies to you! 

The Labour Department has produced a series of six leaflets on behalf 
of the National Advisory Council on the Employment of Women, which 
are directed particularly towards women returning to work. Entitled 
Employment?, Responsibilities, Training, Unions, Costs, Legal Require- 
ments, they give answers to some of the questions facing women who 
are thinking of going back to work, or tell women where to go for 
advice. ‘Your decision to get a job will not only affect your life but 
will also affect the lives of other people around you. You will be taking 
on new responsibilities, in addition to your responsibilities at home. You 
will need to strike a balance so that you are able to fulfil your obliga- 
tions to your employer and your family.’ (Responsibilities) 

Women have the choice whether they work outside the home or not. 
They may choose to do voluntary work or join other organisations for 
companionship and recreation. Sometimes choice is merely selection 
between two unattractive alternatives, and sometimes financial problems 
are so pressing that little real choice remains. 

There is little doubt, however, that when work is available many 
married women will choose to work for pay. They face a further dis- 
ability when they do so. 


The Question of Benefits 


Married women are entitled to receive unemployment and sickness 
benefits only if the Labour Department is satisfied that their husbands 
are unable to maintain them. Many women who work regularly feel 
that this ruling is unfair. They argue that they pay taxes like any other 
worker and should be entitled to these payments. 

We found that 52% of our sample considered that married women 
who work regularly should get both benefits, 23% thought that they 
should get a sickness benefit only. A few were in favour of an unemploy- 
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ment benefit only, 19% were not in favour of any benefits and 5% 
expressed no opinion. 

The sickness and unemployment benefits are reduced for men if the 
total income of husband and wife exceeds $10 a week, so if wives are 
working most men would receive sharply reduced benefits. Would a 
reciprocal arrangement to cover wives who fall sick or suffer unemploy- 
ment be possible—if the husbands were working they would receive 
little more than the $10 basic allowance but would have the satisfaction 
of seeing an injustice repealed. Families where the wife is working often 
undertake financial commitments which make prolonged illness a finan- 
cial burden to the family and this could be recognised. 
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Working Mothers and 
Their Family 


Responsibilities 


It is a hotly debated question whether mothers with children should go 
out to work. Many feel strongly that they should not until their children 
have started school; some would extend this period well into the 
secondary school stage. Some think that women can please themselves 
about this so long as they can make their own arrangements for child 
care and so long as they do not expect especially favourable treatment— 
an attitude which regards the woman as working to please herself and 
therefore deserving no help to make this possible. Others feel that if 
women want to work and the state needs their contribution, the state 
should try to make conditions of employment easier for them so that 
their contribution is commensurate with their qualifications and abilities. 

To working women with pre-school children the question of child care 
is usually more important than length of working hours, which has been 
discussed on pp. 15-18, because if no care is available neither full 
nor part-time work is possible. In the survey we confined questions on 
child care to women who had worked when their children were young, 
239 in all. 


Who Looked After the Children? 


They were first asked what child-minding facilities they had used; the 
results are shown in Diagram 11A. 

Of those using ‘other’ facilities, about one third worked at home, 
one third were able to take their children with them (in jobs as diverse 
as teaching, packing pine trees and shearing, where the children were all 
put in a ‘lamb pen’), and the remainder were helped by husband, 
mother or friend, sent their children to kindergarten, or had occasional 
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help at home. One shared a cleaning job with her husband—they did it 
alternately so that there was always one at home. 

We also asked what facilities they would have preferred, given a 
choice—these results appear in Diagram 11B. 

Most of those who named ‘other’ facilities wanted to take their 
children with them to work, or in some other way look after them 
personally. Half a dozen suggested either play centre or kindergarten; 
one would leave her children to look after themselves; one had had hers 
permanently boarded out and preferred that, and one could call on a 
husband who worked at home and thought that the ideal. 

At first sight, preference for a relative at home seems quite natural— 
the next best thing to the mother’s own care. But if the role of the 
mother is changing, so is that of the grandmother. A grandmother these 
days is more likely to be a fashionably dressed middle-aged woman 
going out to work than a snowy-haired apron-girt granny with tins full 
of goodies. Further, in our very mobile society, there must be many 
young women who live with no close relatives near them who are able 
and willing to help out. We have also heard the view forcibly expressed 
by a young working mother that a relative is the last solution she would 
seek to the problem of child care because you can’t really pay a relative 
and you can’t expect them to give up their time consistently for nothing. 

An alternative is the factory creche, of which there are very few in 
New Zealand (see Table 12 on p. 60). Those which have been running 
for some time are regarded with favour by mothers. One, in Dunedin, 
will look after school-age children before and after school, and these 
children, who have been at the creche since they were small, have a 
high regard for the staff. It is sometimes said that creches at the place of 
employment tend to bind the mothers to a certain job, but there are 
many women working who would accept minor disadvantages in 
employment conditions for a few years if they were sure that their 
children were being well looked after. 
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Many employers believe that the lives of their work people are no 
proper concern of theirs, and would not think of enquiring about their 
marital status, the welfare of their children or other personal matters. 
Others realise that personal affairs have a habit of affecting the standard 
of work of their employees, and that an interest in these pays dividends. 
The recent report by the Society for Research on Women (Why Employ 
Women?, p.15) says that about half the employers they questioned 
did not ask what child care arrangements were made by their women 
employees. 

We asked women who had worked when they had young children if 
they had ever asked their union to press for the establishment of a 
creche. Only eight answered Yes, and 157 No, while for 74 it was not 
applicable. Most of those who had not done so said it was because they 
had not needed it themselves. 

These figures on who looks after the children of working mothers 
may be compared with those obtained by the Society for Research on 
Women in New Zealand in 1968 (Urban Women, pp. 29-30). Following 
on this earlier survey, a committee of the departments of Health, Social 
Welfare, Maori and Island Affairs, Education and Labour was set up, 
but it is disappointing to record that it has not yet produced any 
significant statement. The Labour Department has completed a study 
of industrial creches, the publication of which is awaited with interest. 


How Many at a Time? 


Two thirds of the children of our respondents were the only ones being 
looked after by their minders. This has both advantages and disadvan- 
tages for the child and parent. If the mother-substitute has a warm and 
satisfying relationship with the child, it will feel secure and loved 
whatever financial arrangements are made between parent and minder. 
If, however, financial considerations dominate the motivation of the 
minder and the child’s welfare comes second, it may suffer emotionally 
even if the physical surroundings and care are better than those of the 
home. There are fewer problems for the mother when her child is the 
only one looked after by a minder, because illnesses, especially infectious 
childhood illnesses, are more easily coped with. This is one of the 
unsolved difficulties when a child is placed in a creche, because other 
children cannot be exposed to infection even if the child is well enough 
to be taken back. A child minder with children of her own may well 
be more philosophical about the chance of them picking up the infection 
than the person in charge of a creche could be. 


Who is Responsible and Who Should Pay? 


We found that nearly half the respondents in our survey thought it 
was their responsibility to provide child care facilities. Not very many 
thought that either the state or the employer should provide them (15% 
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and 10% respectively), while the rest, in very small numbers, favoured 
the various combinations of employer, local body and state. 

The great majority of women said they would be willing to pay a 
‘reasonable sum’ for child care. This question should have perhaps been 
phrased in a more definite way, so as to find out what women thought 
was a ‘reasonable sum’. 

The question of child care for working mothers’ children is exercising 
many countries throughout the Western world. In France there are an 
estimated 400,000 working women with a child under three, fewer than 
half of whom are cared for in creches or by approved minders. The 
high cost of upgrading and expanding these services is a great deterrent. 
The French estimate that public creches cost 35 francs (about N.Z.$5) 
a day, of which the parent would pay one third. Since 1945 in Britain 
many creches and nursery schools which had been established during 
the war have been closed for reasons of cost. The mothers at work there 
are responsible for 600,000 pre-school children between them. In 1971 
President Nixon vetoed a Bill to provide child care centres, the initial 
cost of which would have been 2.1 billion dollars, the eventual cost 
being estimated to reach 30 billion dollars per annum. There are said 
to be in the United States nearly six million children of working mothers 
under the age of six, only one eighth of whom are catered for in licensed 
child care facilities. In Canada some 540,000 working mothers have 
between them more than one million children of school and pre-school 
age, and the Royal Commission on the Status of Women ‘is convinced 
that government must assume the major responsibility in face of so 
large a problem’ (What's in it? p. 26). 


What Does it Cost? 


The costs of full day care vary so much that it could be misleading to 
quote figures. We can, however, say that the Child Care Association 
estimates the cost of running a cenire at from $10 to $15 per week per 
child; and we have heard of two centres charging $9 and $14 per week 
respectively. A concession is available for solo mothers and those in 
need whose children are at centres run by voluntary welfare organisa- 
tions, which can claim $4.50 per week from Government for these 
children. Other kinds of care include home helps, who must be paid 
the minimum wage rate, and child minders in their own homes, whose 
charges vary but are seldom less than those of day care centres. No one 
can say that any particular charge is excessive without knowing the 
total family situation and what the wife’s income has to cover. This is 
something that every working mother with pre-school children must 
decide for herself; she will need to calculate her immediate expenses— 
not forgetting that she can claim a tax rebate of $125 at the end of the 
year for ‘housekeeper’ (the only way of claiming for child care}—and 
weigh them up against possible long-term advantages. 
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What Pre-school Facilities Have We Got? 


We try now to distinguish between the different facilities which exist at 
present, and their aims. The following table, from the Department of 
Social Welfare’s Report for 1974, shows that the first group primarily 
provides for pre-school education while the second gives custodial care. 
In addition to the centres listed, there are the very large numbers run 
by the Free Kindergarten Association, and the nursery play centres, 
whose aims are also educational—over 900 of them look after the needs 
of more than 44,000 children. 


TABLE 12 — 
CHILD CARE CENTRES (Official Figures) 


: Number 
Type of Centre Class A ClassB — Provisional Total of 
Children 
1, Centres primarily for pre-school 
education— 
Private kindergartens an 49 36 2 87 3,196 
Community kindergarten or play 
_centre* .. ava ms 41 41 6 88 2,674 
Special centre for handicapped 
children ave ae 19 11 3 33 644 
Sub-total ste ae 109 88 11 208 6,514 
2. Centres primarily used as a tem- , 
porary substitute for parental 
care— 
Day nurseriest ie a2 45 69 20 134 2,670 
Factory nurseriesf  .. aa 9 11 3 23 559 
Shoppers’ creches.. oe 4 15 1 20 542: 
Sub-total or or 58 95 24 177 3,771 
Total as e 167 183 35 385 10,285 


Of the above centres the following 

are held in private houses si 13 31 il 55 630 
The following day nurseries also 

offer overnight care for the num- 


ber of children shown a 4 6 2 12 24 
These registered children’s homes F 
also offer day care .. Pe a an oe 4 87 


*Conducted by a non-profit-making group, but does not include over 1,000 affiliated free kindergartens and 
nursery play centres which are exempt from registration—these provide pre-school education for about 
50,000 children. , : . 

+ Open long enough in each weekday to care for a child while the mother is in full-time employment. Over 
90 percent of these are operated for private profit. : 

+Factory nurseries are run by an employer for the children of his employees. Included in this category are 
the creches run for the children of staff and students in universities. 


(from Report of the Department of Social Welfare for the Year 
ended 31 March 1974) 


Some questions need to be faced here. Do we want all pre-school 
facilities to be educational and (eventually) to have properly qualified 
staff? A great expansion of kindergartens and play centres, desirable 
though that would be in itself, would not answer all the need, as full 
day care is essential for many. Some mothers either want to or have to 
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work full-time, and must have this care for their children on a per- 
manent basis. Some families have a temporary need for full day care, 
when the mother is ill, has a new baby, is under great mental strain 
and so on. This temporary care could be of the greatest value when 
families are at risk of total disintegration, with all its attendant misery 
and far-reaching consequences. The more hours a day that a child 
spends in a centre, the more essential it is for that centre to offer an 
educational programme. But there is much difference of opinion here, 
some holding that full day care is only a convenience for the mother 
and should not qualify for the public money which is necessary to help 
meet the costs. This ignores the need for temporary care just mentioned, 
and implies that merely custodial care is good enough for the children 
of working mothers (see also the remarks on p. 63). Many people, 
including government spokesmen, take an idealised view of family life, 
according to which children fare best in their own homes in the care 
of their own mothers—but the sad histories we are constantly reading 
of battered babies remind us that some families simply are not healthy 
or constructive environments for the development of young children for 
24 hours a day. A problem of this complexity needs prompt, thorough 
and careful study, with a really comprehensive approach, and we should 
be urging the government to do this. 


How are the Helpers Trained? 


Kindergartens and play centres are under the general supervision of the 
Department of Education and are subsidised by government. Kinder- 
garten teachers have a two-year training, and it is hoped to raise this to 
three years. Play centre supervisors are trained at part-time courses run 
by the association itself; there is no screening of applicants and the 
contents of the courses vary widely. Supervisors must attend refresher 
courses every two years, and since 1968 have been able to gain further 
national qualifications of Supervisor’s Certificate and Diploma. 

All other centres looking after three or more children need to be 
registered, and of these fewer than half have at their head the trained 
teacher, kindergarten teacher, play centre supervisor or Plunket nurse, 
who qualifies them for an A licence. It is sometimes argued that a kind 
motherly middle-aged woman is all that is necessary, but is this really 
the case? The kind ‘ideal’ mother-substitute may be sufficient if a few 
children are being looked after at home, either in their own or in the 
minder’s, but when a large group is being cared for, most women need 
the benefit of formal training in group health, hygiene, diet, child 
psychology, educational play—to say nothing of the ability to handle 
subordinate staff and keep the accounts. What training is available for 
these women or for those who would like to take up this work? 

The only training scheme specifically for those in child care centres 
is the course run by the N.Z. Assn. of Child Care Centres and so far 
only 87 women have qualified entitling them to be supervisors of an A 
licence centre. A course at the Wellington Polytechnic is also proposed 
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but has not yet been approved. It would probably be a one-year course, 
which could be taken part-time in four years. The Department of 
University Extension at Otago University has begun (June 1974) a 
six-week course on current research in early childhood education, of 
particular interest to those involved in training pre-school teachers and 
supervisors. This will not lead to a qualification. At its Conference in 
1972, the National Council of Women expressed strong support of the 
Hill Report into Pre-school Education, and also passed a resolution 
favouring a national training scheme of high standard for day care 
workers. We are a long way from that still. 

At present, child care centres do not qualify for any subsidy except 
the one already mentioned of $4.50 weekly for children in need, so long 
as the centre provides care for at least five days a week and for five 
hours a day, with additional grants for capital expenditure. If children 
are to be given educational as opposed to merely custodial care, it 
would seem logical to give grants to cover the time spent in educational 
pursuits. The restriction of this subsidy to centres offering full day care 
seems to indicate that it is directed towards working mothers—presum- 
ably those with financial or psychological difficulties. For other working 
mothers, the position at present is that they obtain child care where 
they can. Although they say they do not prefer centres, it is true that 
the great majority of these centres are full, and private minders are 
scarce, and often far from satisfactory. We found that many of the 
Maori mothers volunteered the information that their children were 
looked after by relatives because this was their custom. Do we want to 
influence them to send their children to day care centres? For parents 
living in substandard accommodation, should we encourage attendance 
of their children at centres so that some of the disadvantages of the home 
situation may be overcome? 

If, as the government says, its policy is to provide pre-school education 
for all, day care centres for children of working mothers, and after- 
school care for older children (Labour Party Election Manifesto, 1972), 
they may need to decide on their order of priorities. Perhaps the report 
of the Educational Development Conference will provide some guide- 
lines for the Minister. It would be logical for the government to give 
encouragement and subsidy to several pilot schemes in different parts 
of the country and evaluate the results. Decisions may be difficult in 
the first instance, but delay will provide no solutions. 


Is Day Care a Last Resort or a First Choice? 


It may be helpful to those wanting to discuss further the whole question 
of child care to have some of the arguments for and against it set down. 
By day care centre we refer to a place which is open during the normal 
adult working hours, and so available for a much longer period than a 
kindergarten or play centre. Some of President Nixon’s objections to 
the Child Development Act which he vetoed were that bureaucracy 
would be encroaching on the rights of the family, that the needs of the 
family and children might be sacrificed to efficiency, and that the types 
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of programmes offered ran the twin dangers of being either merely 
custodial or too stimulating—hedging his bets! No one would want 
centres that sacrificed human warmth to tidy efficiency, in the manner 
of the hospitals of a few years ago. And everyone would want to feel 
sure that the staff were well trained, so that they could cater for the 
needs of children from differing social and economic backgrounds. 

Experts in child development believe that day care centres should 
supplement and complement families (especially small ones with few 
relatives) and not supplant them; and as we have seen, some families 
really do need help. In the larger families of the past, children of 
different ages rubbed up against each other and learned to give and take 
in a way which does not happen in a small family. The small family 
is now with us to stay—in view of the world population explosion, it is 
to be hoped so anyway—and the children with only one or two siblings 
don’t learn so well how to adapt to a bigger group. This idea is widely 
accepted as one of the most compelling reasons for sending children, 
particularly only children, to kindergartens and play centres, and it is 
an equally good reason in favour of day care centres. 

The Hill Committee of Inquiry into Pre-school Education published 
its report in Wellington in November 1971. After saying that some 
people think that most homes are adequate in fostering the full develop- 
ment of pre-primary children, and that the mother is the best person 
to guide her child at this time, the report goes on: ‘Is just any kind of 
mothering sufficient? There is no professional prerequisite for mother- 
hood. Ample evidence exists to show that not all parents are qualified 
to provide the basic essentials of physical and psychological care for 
their children. .. . It is not a case of usurping the function of the parents. 
It is a matter of providing a service which is an extension of the homes, 
which involves the parents and which supports them. .. . It is the quality 
of the parent-child relationship which is important, and quality should 
not be confused with quantity.’ (p. 27) 

Speaking of the situation in New Zealand in 1970, the report says 
that the present kinds of pre-schooling reach only one child in three. 
Working mothers and solo parents cannot look to the major pre-school 
movements to meet their needs, and their numbers are growing, their 
children have pressing need—full day care is one of today’s growing 
pre-school needs. 

Giving evidence to the Select Committee on Women’s Rights in May 
1974, Dr Muriel Blackburn, a Hamilton child psychiatrist, remarked 
that the idea that pre-schoolers should spend all their waking hours in 
the company of their mothers was a very modern idea. “The tendency 
to isolation of mother and child in the suburbs is not conducive to 
mental health for either mother or child. . . . A secure, stable, yet 
stimulating environment involving new experiences each day, in the care 
of a warm, loving adult, mother or substitute, is essential for physical, 
emotional and intellectual development. Good day care can provide this 
for pre-schoolers.’ 

Opinions are also expressed that the need for day centres is advocated 
by those with a vested interest in them, that the demand is exaggerated, 
and that family arrangements are best. As one of our respondents said, 
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People who are pro day-care centres are very vocal. A lot of women 
are being given guilt complexes about the necessity to go back to work. 
Many will agree with those respondents who made comments like Child 
rearing and running a home well is the most important work a@ woman 
can do and should be recognised as such, and Woman's place is in the 
home looking after her family. 


It's Hard To Decide 


How is the young mother who needs or wants to work going to find 
her way through this maze of argument and counter-argument? Finding 
the way is often made harder because this is a subject we can’t help 
thinking about emotionally. Older women whose children are ‘off their 
hands’ are often unsympathetic towards the current pressures for more 
day care centres, nurseries or creches. Many adopt the attitude that they 
brought up their children without the aid of such institutions and they 
don’t see why the younger generation shouldn’t do the same. They 
accuse the young mother of selfishness if she is not willing to devote 
all her time to her children. The young mother sees this as a dog in the 
manger attitude and feels that older people do not appreciate her 
problems. 

Bearing and rearing children can be a satisfying full-time job if you 
are temperamentally suited for it. Unfortunately many parents do not 
realise that they don’t really like it until it is too late and they already 
have a family. People who love children are inclined to think that nearly 
everybody is like them and that the exceptions are both small in number 
and unnatural in inclination. But if you look around at your friends and 
neighbours, do you not find some who really do not like children, who 
find them a nuisance, who can’t be bothered to bring them up properly, 
who get irritated at their demands, and fail to ensure that they become 
happy and well-adjusted adults. We may deplore this state of affairs, 
but it is only realistic to accept that it exists. 

We have just given some arguments that regard the question as one 
concerned mainly with the child. But ought we not also to consider the 
happiness and well-being of the mother? Is it really wrong to consider 
her convenience as well? Have you ever wept bitter tears because you 
felt you were at the end of your tether during a bout of teething or an 
epidemic of chicken-pox? Have you ever snapped at a child unneces- 
sarily or hit out in anger? If you have not, you should be thankful that 
you have a placid temper and iron self-control. Not everybody has! If 
you have, you may perhaps be sympathetic towards the young woman 
who, physically tired and emotionally drained, badly needs a break from 
routine, an escape from the house to enjoy the companionship of adults. 
There are, however, many young mothers who can cope with a young 
family, caring for and cherishing their children. Often they too are 
contemptuous of those who do not manage so well, and tend to be 
complacent about their care of their own children. Those who disapprove 
of children being cared for outside the home might ask themselves how 
good it is for a pre-school child to be the only one at home during the 
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day, the centre of attention, with every opportunity to become a little 
tyrant. How many mothers consciously set out to amuse their children, 
and to guide their play in an educational and constructive way? Come 
to that, how many would actually know how to go about this? 

We have tried to present here some of the views held on the question 
of child care. We only wish we could offer an easy answer that would 
please everyone, for there is a problem here and it does need an answer. 
The best we can do is to hope to stimulate discussion among women 
and encourage them to take a fresh look at their own ideas. If women 
can combine their good sense and practical experience with expert 
opinion, and are well represented on policy making and planning bodies, 
it should be possible to get the best arrangements for both mothers and 
children. 


Care of School Age Children 


We asked women who had worked when they had young children if 
women would like some system for looking after children before and 
after school hours when mothers are working, and if so, should they 
pay a reasonable sum for this. Of those to whom it applied 60% said 
Yes and they should pay, 32% said No, and the few remaining either 
thought they should have it free or didn’t express an opinion. 

Mothers who work know that their child care difficulties are not over 
when their children start school. Apart from the complications caused 
by illness, very few jobs have hours which coincide with school hours, 
and there are also the holidays to cope with. We found that almost as 
many of these mothers worked as did not work during the school holi- 
days, while a few did so occasionally. Latch-key children are no new 
phenomena—they existed in the time of Dickens—but in our loosely 
knit society friends and neighbours cannot often keep an eye on local 
children, and greater mobility and anonymity encourage wildness. 

Very many mothers would not take on jobs which let children be ‘on 
the loose’ after school, but some do not seem to care, and those in 
severe financial straits or in areas where job opportunities are scarce 
cannot afford to be choosy. Children vary in their ‘goodness’ and ‘bad- 
ness’, and some are more responsible than others, so that it is impossible 
to estimate an age at which children can be safely left. ‘When the cat’s 
away, the mice will play’, and some mice get up to worse tricks as they 
get older. 

It is not only working mothers, especially those living in crowded 
conditions away from recreational areas, who must often wish that 
school went on longer so that they did not have to deal with the exuber- 
ance of their children. In the past, household chores would have 
occupied much of their energy—chopping wood, carrying coal, hand 
milking and lawn mowing. The increased standards of living have left 
many of our children with too little active occupation. 

Voluntary agencies such as the YMCA, YWCA, Guides, Scouts, and 
museums run after-school clubs and holiday programmes, and very 
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occasionally school premises are used. The school authorities are 
naturally concerned with the care of buildings and equipment, but it is 
incongruous that these should lie idle when children could benefit so 
much from their use. The problem is by no means insurmountable. Two 
possibilities come to mind. People could be trained to work as after- 
school supervisors—a suitable opening surely for many young married 
women with children of their own. The second alternative concerns 
teachers themselves. Those who have the responsibility for 40 children 
for 4-5 hours a day (and what mere parent does not blench at the 
thought of doing likewise!) feel that their care should end when school 
is out. But would it not be possible to appoint extra teachers to schools 
so that teachers could have some relief during the school day and take 
some turn in after-school supervision? If we are calling for flexibility 
in other branches of employment, there is surely a case for the examina- 
tion of such a proposal. There is at present no shortage of teachers or 
aspiring teachers, and the money would be well spent in providing 
leisure time activities for children as well as relieving the actual class- 
room load on teachers. Flexible hours have been a successful experiment 
in other fields—why not in the schools? (Since this was written, the 
Minister of Education has suggested teachers were certain to be the main 
source of trained people for extra-curricular activities based on schools, 
and that teachers might start getting used to the idea of working in 
broken shifts—reported in the press, June 20, 1974.) 


Maternity Leave 


The question of child care appertains to all working mothers, but is of 
comparatively less long-term importance to unskilled or semi-skilled 
workers who can pick up jobs and leave them more easily than women 
in the professions, where a gap of a few years may have disastrous 
effects on a woman’s career. 

We have noted, however, that one of the concerns of overseas govern- 
ments is to obtain enough highly skilled and professional workers, which 
is why they are investigating means of retaining highly qualified women 
in employment. Women who have spent a great deal of time and energy 
acquiring training and qualifications do not want to give them up lightly; 
at the same time they want to be on an equal footing with men in 
having both a career and a family. In the past the amount of time a 
woman spent in child bearing and rearing was used as an excuse to 
refuse her equal rights to a career. Opinion now is that child bearing is a 
function of society and that society should assist women who bear child- 
ren to contribute also to the economy if they so wish. If women in the 
professions lose their seniority and experience, and fail to keep up-to- 
date, they are unable to aspire to positions of authority and responsi- 
bility. for which they may otherwise be fitted, and they and the country 
are the poorer. 

Only 112 women in our sample said they were working when their 
children were born; eight received paid leave, and of these four were in 
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the higher professional group and four in the clerical and highly skilled. 
Sixteen received unpaid leave, one in the lower professional, three in 
the clerical, three in the skilled, seven in the semi-skilled and two 
unskilled. The question did not apply to 48, and five did not know. 

Six women had leave for four weeks, five for six weeks, two for two 
months and 11 for three months. 

Thirty-three got their jobs back on the same terms without losing 
pay and status, again four in the higher professional, and also one in 
the lower professional, 13 in clerical, three in skilled, eight in semi- 
skilled, and four in unskilled. 

The idea that maternity leave should be available as of right is still 
novel to many people. Thirty percent of our sample thought that women 
should get unpaid leave, 22% that the leave should be paid, 34% did 
not agree with leave and 14% had no views. There was a similar split 
in opinion on the question of women’s right to return after maternity 
leave without losing pay and status. Thirty-two percent said No, 36% 
said Yes, 17% would agree only in the case of a solo parent and the 
remainder did not know. I.L.O. Convention 103 stipulates 12 weeks’ 
leave paid for by insurance or social security and protection against dis- 
missal but this convention has not been ratified by New Zealand. 

The Department of Education has recently cut down the period of 
paid leave for teachers from 12 weeks to six, which seems a retrograde 
step; at the same time the provision has been extended to cover un- 
married mothers. It is difficult to discern the reasoning behind this. 

The short-term maternity leave of from four to 13 weeks may suit 
some women who want to return to work and have no objection to their 
children being looked after by others. There are, however, many women 
who would like to spend more time with their babies without sacrificing 
too many of their prospects. For these a break of several years while 
their children are young would be most valuable. (The New York Board 
of Education allows up to four years’ unpaid leave for teachers.) The 
British Civil Service pamphlet mentioned earlier considered the possi- 
bility of providing periods of unpaid leave of up to five years, but, as 
there was no guarantee that the woman would want to return to her 
previous employment at the end of this time, preferred to recommend 
that married women should be entitled to apply for re-instatement, to 
be employed at their previous salaries for a trial period, with their 
seniority for promotion and pension rights being safeguarded. This 
would go a long way towards re-integrating married women into the 
government service. Would the private sector consider such a policy, if 
a woman’s work record was in favour of her re-employment? 

To be strictly fair, such unpaid leave should also be allowed for 
single women and male employees, and might well become a new aim 
of unions for their members. 

We have not mentioned one great objection to the extension of 
maternity leave. If it is to be paid, it provides yet another difference in 
the treatment between women in paid employment and in the home. 
The Canadian Status of Women Commission Report admitted defeat. 
‘Unfortunately we have no solution for non-working women. There is a 
compensatory factor however, that working women will be directly 
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contributing money to the plan’ (p. 88) (i.e. they must have paid in 
before they can draw out). If paid maternity leave became common, 
would it be possible to make the first payment of family benefit for a 
new baby include a sum to compensate for lack of maternity leave pay? 
It could be made mandatory for employers paying maternity leave to 
notify the Social Welfare Department that this was being done, so that 
no mother got two payments. A lump sum, even if small, would do 
something to reduce the resentment of the one-income family at the 
good fortune of their working counterparts. Many submissions to the 
Select Committee on Women’s Rights suggested some kind of Family-at- 
Home allowance which could well include this payment. Opinions are 
so divided on this that public discussion would be valuable. 
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Care of the Elderly, 
Handicapped and 
Disabled 


The British pamphlet also recommended that women who have to look 
after elderly and infirm relatives should receive sympathetic treatment 
in respect of part-time work and unpaid leave. Although some men 
have similar responsibilities, most of the physical burden of caring for 
invalids and the aged falls on women. We found that 8.5% of our 
sample were responsible for these. It would obviously be a tremendous 
load on the state and on voluntary agencies if this care were to be 
withdrawn, and it says much for the devotion of women that they carry 
on with the double burden of household responsibilities and a job, often 
to the detriment of their own health. 

In its submission to the Select Committee on Women’s Rights, the 
National Council of Women points out the stresses placed on women 
by the constant care of the old—they can be compared with those 
experienced by the mothers of young children, with the added drawbacks 
that the patient’s condition can be expected to deteriorate and no 
reasonable estimate can be made of the time over which care will be 
needed. This makes forward planning difficult if not impossible. 

Some domiciliary services are already available and appreciated— 
meals on wheels, district nursing, hospital linen, and the loan of various 
items of equipment. These services need to be co-ordinated and ex- 
panded, and should be provided without regard to personal income, 
just as hospital care is. But much more than this is needed: short-stay 
accommodation which will take the elderly or disabled for two to four 
week periods so that the women giving care can have a real break; day 
care centres for patients well enough to leave home—this not only gives 
relief to the person who is caring, but may stimulate new interests in 
her charge; patient-minding services in the home—‘day sitting’ to free 
the woman whose charge cannot go to a centre, ‘night sitting’ to give 
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her an unbroken night’s sleep; domestic help, which would ease the 
burden in another way. 

Such services are needed for those caring for the disabled and handi- 
capped as well as the old. They all need to have not only money, but 
time and thought spent on them. Figures are difficult to come by, but 
most of us know from our own experience how widespread this problem 
already is. A country with an ageing population cannot afford to neglect 
it. The National Council of Women could well give a lead in voicing 
concern for these women who care for their dependants at such cost 
to themselves, and in ensuring that their needs and those of their charges 
are not overlooked. 
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Conclusion 


The Movement for Women's Rights 


The nineteenth century movement for women’s rights was concentrated 
almost entirely on the struggle to gain the vote. The International 
Council of Women (founded in 1888) was one of the few major women’s 
organisations which interested itself in a wider range of social, moral 
and cultural questions. In the second half of this century, the new 
women’s movement, aiming first to eliminate discrimination in the 
fields of education, training, pay and job opportunities, has gone on to 
attack discrimination against women in all forms. 

The Declaration of Human Rights begins: ‘All human beings are 
born free and equal in dignity and rights’, and goes on in Article 23: 
‘Everyone has the right to work, to free choice of employment, to just 
and favourable conditions of work and to protection against unemploy- 
ment. Everyone, without any discrimination, has the right to equal pay 
for equal work.’ 

Twenty years later the Declaration on the Elimination of Discrimina- 
tion against Women, 1967, stated that women have: ‘(a) the right, 
without discrimination on grounds of marital status or any other 
grounds, to receive vocational training, to work, to free choice of pro- 
fession and employment, and to professional and vocational advance- 
ment; (b) The right to equal remuneration with men and to equality of 
treatment in respect of work of equal value’ (Article 10.1). New Zealand 
is not yet a signatory to this Declaration. 


The International Labour Organisation 


In the field of employment the I.L.O. has been active since 1901. It 
became part of the League of Nations, and then the United Nations, 
but it is now an autonomous body. It has always had equal representa- 
tion of governments, employers and workers, and can draw on the advice 
of the N.G.O.s (non-governmental organisations)—which include the 
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World Y.W.C.A., the International Federation of University Women, the 
International Federation of Business and Professional Women, the Inter- 
national Council of Women, to name but a few of the women’s groups. 
The influence of these and similar bodies has helped to focus attention 
on women’s employment problems, and many important conventions and 
recommendations have been issued (see appendix 2). 


The New Zealand Scene 


Interest in equal pay was revived with the setting up of the Council of 
Equal Pay and Opportunity in 1957. This was followed by the inquiry 
into equal pay in the state services, the government decision to introduce 
equal pay in 1960, and implementation by 1965. The government’s hope 
that this lead would be followed by the private sector was not fulfilled. 
The National Council of Women, which had been on the Council for 
Equal Pay from its foundation, also helped to form the Joint Committee 
on Women and Employment, which succeeded in persuading Govern- 
ment to set up the National Advisory Council on the Employment of 
Women. As the result of representations from these and similar bodies, 
the Commission of Inquiry into Equal Pay was set up. This Commission 
brought down its report in September 1971, and legislation followed in 
1972, providing for the introduction of equal pay in five annual steps. 
The completion date was brought forward to 1977 by the Labour 
Government shortly after it took office. Resolutions on equal pay have 
been sent to government after each N.C.W. conference for many years, 
but there have also been many resolutions and submissions on other 
aspects of family and community life. 


To Sum Up 


The changes that are taking place in family life in the seventies are dis- 
turbing to many. They are really still consequences of the original great 
change caused by the Industrial Revolution, when the family as a work- 
ing unit was split in half. No longer had every member his appointed 
and necessary task within the family group; the father as the breadwinner 
moved outside the home, and although at first mothers did this too (not 
to mention the children), for many people the situation finally resolved 
itself into one where the father worked outside and the mother looked 
after the family’s domestic needs. This was never true for all sections 
of society, but it has come to seem the norm to some, who have usually 
been articulate, outspoken and in positions of power. The present sense 
of dissatisfaction among women has been caused by the relatively 
sudden emergence of the other viewpoint—that although most work is 
now done outside the home, it can still be done by both partners in a 
marriage, and the wife need no longer be limited to the domestic sphere. 
This is resisted by many men who think of a wife at home as a kind 
of status symbol showing their ability to provide for her and their 
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children. It is also resisted by many women, for long conditioned to 
regard the domestic role as the ideal, and who feel that working women 
are either unfortunate (if they have to work from necessity) or (if they 
work from choice) unfeminine or even downright wicked. Those who 
are happily situated themselves cannot always see the difficulties or 
sympathise with the aspirations of others. It is the aim of this book 
to encourage all women, whether or not they are satisfied with their 
own conditions, to think seriously and constructively about these great 
social changes, and help mould a future that will bring the opportunity 
to lead a full and satisfying life to all men and women equally. 
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Appendix | Details of Survey 

Group Place Assigned Achieved 

1 

100,000 + Auckland 230 164 
Wellington 116 106 
Christchurch 93 71 
Dunedin 31 31 

2 

50-100,000 Hamilton 33 10 
Napier-Hastings 26 14 
Palmerston North 20 18 
Invercargill 13 12 

3 

20—50,000 Whangarei 16 14 
Tauranga 18 13 
Timaru 14 11 
Nelson 17 11 
Gisborne 15 15 
Wanganui 16 13 
New Plymouth 17 13 

4 

10-+20,000 Blenheim 17 11 
Tokoroa 17 17 

5 

1—10,000 Dargaville 19 19 
Inglewood 9 4 
Greymouth 30 27 
Temuka 15 12 
Balclutha 25 22 

6 

under 1,000 Ruawai 12 12 
Portland 12 12 
Te Kauwhata 12 0 
Tirau 12 12 
Eketahuna 12 12 
Waipawa 12 10 
Waverley 12 11 
Oakura 12 12 
Havelock 12 12 
Darfield 13 13 
Leeston 12 12 
Dobson 12 7 
Patutahi 12 9 
Waikouaiti 12 11 
Palmerston 12 12 
Wyndham 12 11 


The names were taken from the electoral rolls by a random sampling pro- 
cess, and care was taken to ensure a due proportion (80) of Maori names. 
The sample was chosen according to the distribution of the population, e.g. 
Group 1, where 46.9% of us live, was assigned 470 interviews. 

For statistical purposes, a much simpler scheme than this would have 
sufficed, but by taking the survey over a wide area, 19 of the 34 National 
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Council of Women branches were involved, most of them being responsible 
for interviewing in at least 2 places. 

799 questionnaires were filled in and the answers processed by computer. 
Members of the Status of Women Committee were responsible for extracting 
by hand answers under ‘other’ and comments. 

The National Council of Women Branches concerned were Whangarei, 
Dargaville, Auckland, Hamilton, Tauranga, New Plymouth, Wanganui, 
Manawatu, Gisborne, Napier-Hastings, Matamata, Wellington, Nelson, Marl- 
borough, Westland, Christchurch, South Canterbury, Dunedin, Southland. 
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Appendix 2 Sources of Statistics and Other 
Official Information 


New Zealand 


Annual Reports of government departments 

Facts and Figures: women in the work force, 1971, and supplement 1973 

Labour and employment Gazette 

Official Yearbook 

Population Census 

National Advisory Council on the Employment of Women: Annual Reports 
and other publications 


Similar official publications of France, USA, Canada, UK, Australia 


Publications of the United Nations, especially of the Status of Women 
Commission, and the International Labour Organisation. 


ILO Conventions and Recommendations of special interest to women 
Conventions 


*21 Inspection of Emigrants 1926 

*41 Night-work (Women) (Revised) 1934 

*45 Underground Work (Women) 1935 

*89 Night Work (Women) (Revised) 1948 

**100 Equal Remuneration 1951 
103 Maternity Protection (Revised) 1952 

**111 Discrimination (Employment and Occupation) 1958 
118 Equality of Treatment (Social Security) 1962 

**136 Benzene 


Recommendations 


*4 Lead poisoning (Women and Children) 1919 

12 Childbirth (Agriculture) 1921 

13. Night work of women (Agric.) 1921 

67 Social Security (Maternity Benefits and retirement age) 1944 
90 Equal Remuneration 

95 Maternity Protection 

111 Discrimination (Employment and Occupation) 1958 

123 Employment of women with family responsibilities 1965 

144 Benzene 


* Ratified or adopted by New Zealand. ** Under consideration by New 
Zealand. Conventions are binding international instruments when ratified. 
Recommendations provide guides to national action without creating inter- 
national obligations. 
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Appendix 3 Voluntary Organisations 


As an example of the amazing variety of organisations, we give some of those 
in the areas covered by two NCW Branches—Marlborough and Matamata. 


Marlborough—As well as at least 28 sporting clubs, 16 cultural, 5 political, 8 
religious and 10 social groups, there are:— 


Good Samaritan Society WDFF 

Maori Community Club Crippled Children Society 
Riding for Disabled CWI 

Zonta Optomists 

St. John Ambulance Conservation Society 
Business and Professional Women Forest and Bird 

Girls’ Brigade A & P Association 

Girl Guides PTA 

Townswomen’s Guild Kindergartens 

Plunket Play Centres 

Solo Parents SPUC 

Red Cross NZ Nurses 

Maori Women’s Welfare League J.P.s Assn. 

RSA (Women’s Section) Leo Club ; 
St. Vincent de Paul Rotoract 

Toastmistresses IHC 


Soil Association 


In Matamata there are 21 sporting clubs, 4 cultural, 1 political, 20 church and 9 
gardening groups, as well as:— 


St. John Nurses and Cadets Club leaders 

Crippled Children Society Meals on Wheels 

Meals provided at 2 schools Jaycettes 

Girl Guides Girls’ Brigade 

Plunket NZ Nurses 

Geriatric Centre Senior Citizens 

THC SPUC 

Homework Centre Busy Fingers 

CWI WDFF 

Toastmistresses RSA (Women’s Section) 
Parents Centre Save the Children Fund 
Birthright Patriotic Welfare 

Road Safety Council Hard of Hearing 

Every Girls Rally Spinners Club 

Maori Women’s Welfare League Yoga 

PTA Play Centres 
Kindergartens 


Memberships vary from 8 to 800. 


Even this selection, incomplete though it is, demonstrates that any woman 


seriously looking for a group whose interests she can share should be able to 
find one. 
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We hear much nowadays about women’s rights. The right to equal 
pay was granted in the legislation of 1972, but many people are 
convinced that equal pay will mean very little without equal 
opportunity. 

The National Council of Women of New Zealand has long been 
deeply interested in these questions, and in October 1973 undertook 
a survey of New Zealand women to find out their views. One 
thousand women in 39 areas were asked their opinions on equal 
pay and on various aspects of their working lives, such as their 
education and training, the vocational guidance they had received, 
their attitude towards unions and unionism, and their opinions 
about child care. 

This book incorporates the results of the survey and adds further 
facts and figures, comment and argument from the New Zealand 
scene. Comparisons from other countries, such as Great Britain, 
France, Australia, Canada and the U.S.A. show what is being done 
overseas. 

Other important questions are raised by the introduction of equal 
pay—such as the position of the woman who does not work for 
pay, and the value of her services to the community. The whole 
book is presented in a way as to provide talking points for further 
discussion, and appears at a time when the implementation of the 
Equal Pay Act and its possible consequences are in the news. 


Published by the National Council of Women of New Zealand. 


